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LORD SALISBURY AT NORWICH. 


re oe courses, if we may believe such 
eminent political astronomers or astrologers as Mr. 
Joun and Sir Wittiam Harcourt, are fighting 
against the Unionist party. But the Unionist party has 
certainly no reason to that conjunction of stars 
which brought it about that Lord Satispury and Sir 
Witu1am Harcourt himself were addressing audiences on 
the same day and in much the same part of England. The 
most friendly reader, provided he has any power of judg- 
ment left, will hardly pretend to see much statesmanship 
in Sir Witt1am Harcourt’s Chelmsford address. It in- 
cluded a description of Mr. Goscuen as “amonument of 
“ stability and consistency” which, as used by Sir WILLIAM 
Haxcourt with sarcastic intent, is at least interesting. It 
contained an unusual amount of metaphorical furniture ; 
we notice in ing our eyes down the columns of the 
report, “ crutches,” “ black eyes,” “ dynamite - bombs ” 
(there was indeed a time when dynamite bombs were of 
great interest to Sir Wuturam), the “ Caudine Forks,” 
translated for the benefit of unclassical hearers into “a 
“ pretty hole,” a “chariot with a unicorn team,” and so 
forth. We perceive, also, the now inevitable discussion as 
to what went on at the Round Table, with the conflict of 
statement, also usual and, indeed, inevitable, when it is 
remembered that one of the Liberal Unionists present was 
only dying to find a pretext for abandoning his Unionism, 
while the other was bent on living to keep it up. But we 
can discern no attempt whatever to take any large view of 
present circumstances, or to produce a single argument for 
the position which the speaker has taken up, and which he 
wishes England to take up. What Sir Witt1am Harcourt 
has to do is to show Englishmen, first, how Home Rule can 
be granted without mortally wounding the body politic, and, 
secondly, how he, Mr. Guapstons, and every one else in his 
party, with the most insignificant exceptions, came to be 
sure for many years that it could not, and then to think, or 
say, for a few months that it could. He never, so far as 
we have observed, has attempted in a single one of his 
many speeches during the last eighteen months seriously 
to approach either of these questions. And, therefore, 
when we read his observations about crutches and chariots, 
about dynamite and driving, we are ourselves driven 
to think of a cruel remark once made by a member of Sir 
Witu1an’s own party, or rather of one of the many parties 
to which he has belonged. A speech almost more corus- 
cating with comparisons and conundrums than Sir WILLIAM’s 
was made in the hearing of this person, who was a placid 
North Briton, and some one asked him at the close, “ What 
“have you to say to that?” The answer, given with un- 
raffled composure, was, “Say to that, man? Why I say I 
“ think it’s silly.” 

The most unjust man among Lord Sauissury’s political 
opponents will hardly describe his Norwich speech by any 
such epithet. The speaker said little about foreign aflairs— 
an abstinence which is probably wise in face of the facts 
that the Opposition threaten field-days of debate in both 
Houses on the Egyptian question, and that the ratifications 
of the Afghan frontier settlement are not yet exchanged. 
But the claim that in both these matters are much 
better than they were when the Conservatives first took 
office, and that efforts have in each case been directed, and 
im one case successfully directed, to obtaining settlements of 


@dvantageous result by peaceful means, is not likely to be 


gainsaid by any but frantic partisans. It is not necessary 
to follow Lord Satispury through his catalogue of the 
domestic measures which have been passed in the House of 
Lords, and which might have been passed in the House of 
Commons but for the successful obstruction of the triumvirate 
formed by Mr. Guiapsrong, Mr. and Dr. Tanner, 
with its subordinate Harcourts and Morteys. The points 
on which his hearers probably looked to hear the Prime. 
MInIsTER speak with most eagerness were three—the 
gress of the Irish measures, the reported difficulties of the 
Government, and the general question of opposition to 
Separation. With regard to the first point, there was, 
indeed, little new to be said. Every person of sense (in- 
cluding many of those who write and speak in the oppo- 
site meaning) knows that the Crimes Bill was absolutely 
necessary, that the fault of the past has been exactly 
that which is now repaired—the omission to make such 
Bills perpetua!—and that the sin of Lord Sa.ispury and 
his followers lics not in having brought in such a 
measure now, but in not having brought it in two years 
ago. For the Land Bill and the changes in it the de- 
fence is equally plain. We think we may say that the 
Bill of 1881 was nowhere fought more uncompromisingly 
or with greater persistence than here, and that the plain 
principle of abandoning all attempt to regulate bargaining 
or to subject property to legal restrictions has been nowhere 
more staunchly maintained. But one main argument which 
we used, and use, in order to prove the Land Act a mis- 
chievous and delusive measure, was the certainty and the 
inevitableness of further tinkerings and interferences. What 
those further tinkerings and interferences may be seems to 
us to matter very little, inasmuch as it is certain that what- 
ever they are they will fail, and more will be required, until 
in sheer desperation a return is some day made to the simple 
truths that it is best to let a man offer what he chooses for 
something that he wants and another man has, and that when 
an agreement has once been arrived at between them the 
law must enforce its terms. Mr. Samira has already hinted a 
kind of acquiescence in these views, and we do not see any- 
thing in Lord Sauissury’s words which argues any difference 
of opinion on his part. On the third and yet more general 
question those words are quite unmistakable, and it is im- 
possible even for Gladstonian unscrupulousness to charge 
them with any faltering in adherence to the doctrine that 
the United Kingdom, for the welfare of its parts as well as 
of the whole, is and must remain one and indivisible. 

That there should be much less said on the second point 
might have been expected by any reasonable person. Prime 
Ministers do not take casual meetings into their confidence 
on subjects of Cabinet-making, and it could hardly be ex- 
pected that Lord Satissury should enter into minute dis- 
cussions on the circumstances and character of the Spalding, 
Coventry, Basingstoke, Brixton, and Hornsey elections. A 
happy instance of the folly of minutely discussing such things 
at all has been given by the chief Irish Separatist news- 
paper, which for some days has been impressing upon its 
readers the fact that an increase of many hundreds in the 
Tory majority of Hornsey is, in fact, a gain of we forget 
how many to the Gladstonian minority. That way imbe- 
cility lies. Lord Sautspury doubtless has his own thoughts 
on the accurate intelligence of his Whips and the industry 
and ability of his local party managers ; and, if he is wise, 
he must before now have conveyed those thoughts, directly 
or indirectly, to the parties concerned. But there was not 


much use either in boasting or bemoaning on the platform. 
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With regard to Cabinet changes, the late gossip and its 
want of any result might, if it were possible, serve for the 
thousandth or ten-thousandth time as warning of the 
utter futility of such things. They were always idle; 
but now, when the fashion of “London Letters,” “ Par- 
“liamentary Jottings,” and so forth, has set scores and 
hundreds of journalists, with little access to real infor- 
mation, and next to no political knowledge or judgment, 
questing daily for matter which must be invented if it is 
not found, attention to them has become simply absurd. 
There is no reason why Lord Harrineron should abandon, 
or should be asked to abandon, his present position in order 
to take a course the arguments against which, whether good 
or bad, are rather strengthened than weakened since the 
beginning of the Session, while the adoption of it would 
ive fresh vigour to the Gladstonian cuckoo-cry against 
tion of the Liberal cause. On the other hand, the 
Government itself is not at all wanting in strength, though 
it may sometimes have been slow and maladroit in using it. 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt is not the only Gladstonian by 
many who must have been naturally and justly alarmed by 
hints to the Ministry that what they want is “ de l’audace,” 
though he may have had special reasons for alarm at the 
idea of an invasion of his rights in one icular form of 
audacity. The recent action in Ireland is well, though no 
such action can be really useful till the League itself is 
grappled with. And generally it may be said that 
“ Forward” is the motto by which, and by which alone, 


THE NAVAL REVIEW AND AFTERWARDS. 


HE merits of the Naval Review considered as a show 
have been amply, but not excessively, sung. Now and 
then the descriptive reporter has chosen a curious phrase 
with which to convey to his reader a sense of what the 
thing really looked like, as when, for instance, he declared 
that the Solent was bridged with bunting. As a matter of 
fact, the great majority of the hundred and twenty, or, in- 
cluding all sorts, nearly a hundred and fifty, ships collected 
there had little or nothing to show any bunting from. The 
descriptive reporter of course meant that the Solent was 
very full of ships, and he was quite right. There were war- 
ships to the number of a hundred and ten or so, and 
with them training-brigs, transports, Admiralty yachts, and 
foreign war vessels to the number of perhaps forty. Add 
to these steam launches shooting about in every direction, a 
torpedo-boat or two, very black and forbidding, tearing 
through the water at a fearful pace, and throwing up a big 
angle of spray as they went screaming and rattling along, 
merchant-ships at anchor on the Isle of Wight side of the 
Sound, with a miscellaneous fringe of yachts and coasting 
craft dodging to and fro on the edge of the clear way under 
sail, and you have such a spectacle as is not to be seen twice 
in a lifetime. Further, the day was faultless—sunny, with 
a good breeze. Perhaps, if the onlookers were quite honest, 
they would have confessed to a certain feeling of disappoint- 
ment at the show. There were long periods of waiting, 
which were monotonous. It would have been a more 
exciting business altogether if the ships had steamed past 
Her Magssty, instead of remaining quietly at anchor while 
the Royal yacht and her escort passed through the lines, 
That, nomen, was not to be expected. Then, too, many 
of the ships of all sizes were so lamentably ugly. A 
huge punt, with an enormous white packing-case and a 
proportionate white bandbox or two on the top, may be 
an excellent fighting-machine, but it will take a century or 
two to train mankind into recognizing it as a ship. For 
prettiness pure and simple, nothing to be seen all day quite 
equalled a three-masted schooner, obviously a trading boat 
which had been hired to carry passengers for the occasion, 
which kept winding about between the lines and the Isle of 
Wight shore. But, on the whole, it was a stirring spectacle, 
and the illuminations finished it up very fitly. The great 
archway of electric lights built over the Solent as a final 
display was something which all who saw it may safely 
boast about as a thing of beauty such as less fortunate per- 
sons cannot hope to see in their time. In every way the 
review was a success. Even the Devastation hardly showed 
a trace of her late accident, and the Ajaz looked as sound as 
— The unlucky explosion on board the Kite was 
idden away in the northern line, The banging of guns 


and rolling of smoke during the salute were very pleasing to 


those who were at a sufficient distance. Altogether, the 
privileged visitors on the troopships, as the reporter calls 
them in his polite way, and the unprivileged persons who 
saw it all from Gilkicker Point, must have had themselves 
to blame if they did not enjoy their day. 

The patriotic emotions excited by the review are pardon- 
able, or even commendable. When you have been told 
many loud voices that you have no fleet, it is agreeable to 
have ocular demonstration that there are a hundred and 
ten vessels, at least, available for a pinch. To be sure, 
there are pundits who are prepared to prove that none of 
them are good for anything; but the natural man refuses 
to believe that they could not make a good fight if called 
on. ‘This is a wholesome feeling, but fortunately it is 
healthy enough to stand a little equally wholesome cold 
water. And a shower-bath is to some extent needed. 
When, for instance, we are asked to reflect with pride on 
the fact that the ships at Spithead do not represent the 
whole British fleet, but only the portion of it which is avail- 
able to defend these shores, it is natural to open the eye of 
astonishment. Of course they are not the whole British 
fleet. If they were, that force would be about a fourth as 
strong as it ought to be. When we are asked to remember 
that the squadrons abroad must be counted in, the answer 
suggests itself—Why, certainly ; but what then? Are the 
squadrons abroad supposed to be strong enough to meet the 
calls of a war? Is the Mediterranean, for instance, as 
powerful as it would need to be if, perchance, we were fight- 
ing any Power on the shores of that sea? Would the 
Pacific squadron be able to do the needful if, unhappily, we 
fell out with the Republic of Chili? Certainly not. They 
would all need to be reinforced, and that could only be done 
by sending out some of the vessels collected last Saturday 
between the Spit Fort and Stokes Bay. When these craft 
had left for a foreign station they would cease to be avail- 
able for the defence of these shores. And how about the 
ocean trade routes? The Arethusa and her consorts, the 
other cruisers present at the review, such as the Mohawk 
or the Rattlesnake, are effective looking ships, and would 
no doubt be well able to give a good account of any 
prowling foreigner who came into the narrow seas with 
intent to plunder. That is beyond question; but have we 


enough of them both to watch our own coast and to patrol » 


the many thousand miles of ocean highway frequented by 
English merchant ships? On this point there is much doubt, 
or rather there is no doubt at all in the minds of some. 
There are not enough of them to do both; and there ought 
to be. To put us in a proper position there ought to be a 
reserve of five-and-twenty or thirty cruisers at least behind 
the vessels seen in the Solent and others now in commission 
on foreign stations. There is no such reserve of really 
efficient ships in existence. We have very little sympathy 
with imaginative and imitative persons who draw gloomy 
pictures of what would happen to this country in case of 
war. Any naval Power, or any two naval Powers, in 
Europe which fell out with us would find they had a great 
deal to do before they caught sight of the coast of Hampshire. 
But, unless we are ready to do very much more than 
prevent an invasion, a war would be—if our enemy had 
ordinary sense or spirit—a very disastrous business to com- 
merce. It is the necessity of doing that great deal more 
which the Admiralty should be compelled to keep before 
its eyes. The Board is, no doubt, composed of the most 
patriotic and able of men; but still, if the country does 
not want a strong fleet, no Administration composed of 
ordinary human politicians will go out of its way to pro- 
vide one. The country will be much mistaken if it thinks 
that the force collected at last Saturday’s review repre- 
sents the necessary reserve. It will be wiser to believe 
that those one hundred and ten vessels represent just what 
would be needed to reinforce distant stations at once and to 
form a fleet in the Channel. Then as many more would be 
required to provide for reliefs and special squadrons. If 
the review is used to supply the fable for that moral, it will 
have done unmixed 

As for the question of the value of these vessels, that, as 
we all ought to know by this time, is an endless business. 
If authorities who have a theory of their own are to be 
believed, some of the ships are admirable; others are good 
for nothing. Each side picks its own examples, the failures 
of the one being the triumphs of the other, and both are 
prepared to argue the point to an extent which would have 
driven Mr. Midshipman Easy to call in the help of Masry. 
People who wish to pm their sanity will do well to 


keep out of that shindy. Two correspondents of the Zimes- 
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have lately supplied the neutral layman with an excellent 
excuse for declining to bless or ban either side, First, Captain 
Coxoms, being anxious, as he says, to supply alittle bread as 
a counterweight to the intolerable quantity of sparkling sack 
(a quaint liquor) lately poured forth on naval affairs, has 
written a letter for the purpose. His desire to supply some- 
thing solid is obvious; but when he produces his contribu- 
tion it is found, like every other comment on modern naval 
affairs, apart, of course, from the statements of in- 
ventors, to consist mostly of the word “if.” “The morsel of 
“ bread which I here offer is, I think, the certainty that if 
“the twenty-two inches of side armour go, the 11o-ton 
“ gun must follow it.” This is all Captain Cotoms has to 
give. If we cannot keep certain shells out, it is useless to 
try pretection. If side armour is no use, heavy guns are a 
superfluity ; if the first goes, the second may as well follow, 
and so forth, with many ifs of great moment. In short, 
Captain Cotoms thinks the whole fleet a mere experimental 
business. Captain Penrose FirzGeraxp, who is the second 
correspondent, is openly of that opinion. In another of those 
lively letters, worthy of the great Terence O’Brien, which 
have been drawn from him by the cocksureness of Lord 
Ranpotps, he repeats, and gives reason for his belief, that 
nobody really knows what the value of our new fighting 
ships is. Captain FrrzGrratp’s letter contains a great deal 
of sense on more than one branch of the great naval question, 
but what is most to our purpose is the excellent observation 
that the value of a ship must largely depend on how she is 
used. The “inventing fiend,” as the Captain calls him, 
has upset the war-ship so utterly, and has pestered it about 
with such a tag-raggery of small machines, that no human 
being knows what it will really prove worth. But this 
much is certain, that whatever a machine is, the best man 
uses it best. We may keep our hearts up by reflecting that 
other navies have been cooked in the same sauce as our own, 
and that, after all, it has not been by building ships only that 
this country has been saved. Only let us have enough of 
such vessels as were to be seen in the Solent, and no doubt 
Captain FirzGeratp and his brother captains will give a 
good account of themselves. 


SIR GEORGE TREVELYAN. 


Wwass the Liberal Unionist party was first organized 
the more sagacious of its founders may perhaps have 
foreseen the dangers and difficulties to which it was exposed. 
It was probable that to some of its members loyal co- 
operation with the Conservatives would be found irksome ; 
and yet there was no other method by which any body of 
Unionists could offer any serious resistance to Mr. GLApsTONE. 
At the election their candidates were largely dependent on 
Conservative support, and the followers of Lord HartixeTon 
would, if they had stood alone, have formed an insignificant 
minority of the House of Commons. The steady adherence 
of the Liberal Unionists to their principles and their 
honourable fidelity to an indispensable alliance have formed 
an almost un contrast to the widespread political 
demoralization of the present day. The subsequent de- 
serters from the cause of Imperial unity may almost be 
counted on the fingers, and only one of the scanty band pos- 
sesses any personal importance. Sir Grorce Trevetyan 
has become impatient of separation from his former col- 
leagues and of a twelvemonth’s exclusion from Parliament. 
He has long been an able and eloquent member of the 
House of Commons, but his administrative reputation is 
almost entirely founded on his manly and resolute enforce- 
ment of exceptional law in Ireland. When he had made 
the sacrifice of resigning office and endangering his seat 
rather than assent to Mr. GLapstTonE’s scandalous Home 
Rule measure, it was generally believed that he might be 
trusted to remain faithful to the principle of the Union. 
Indeed, Mr. Giapstone himself was so strongly impressed 
with the firm attitude of his recalcitrant follower that, 
with characteristic generosity, he advised the electors of the 
Border Burghs to prefer an obscure competitor to an old 
member who had been guilty of asserting his independence. 
More suspicious minds silently distrusted the perseverance 
of the most bigoted of partisans. Sir Gzorce TREVELYAN, 
as he fuarubss ys the Gladstonian voters at Bridgeton, from 
the first refused to support Conservative candidates, and he 
wantonly pl himself to a silly undertaking that he 
would never sit in a Cabinet of which every member was 
not a proved Liberal. So passionate a devotee of faction 


might, it was thought, at any time slip back into the rut 
frem which he had seemed for the moment to extricate 
himself. 

The apprehension which had been entertained by a few 
observers has been justified by the result. The tender 
conscience which shrank from complicity with the Separatist 
leader has now thrown aside its scruples without obtaining 
any serious concession from Mr. Giapstone. Sir GrorcE 
TREVELYAN was indeed irrevocably opposed to the removal 
of the Irish members from the Imperial Parliament, and 
also to the much more important experiment of transferring 
the power of the Executive to an Irish Cabinet. In his 
Swansea speech Mr. GiapsTong, finding that his lost sheep 
was anxious to return to the fold, condescended to assure 
him that he was himself not finally committed to the policy 
of excluding the Irish members. As to the securities 
against the tyranny and oppression of a National League 
converted into a Government, Mr. Giapstone had no 
assurances to give. It would have been wasteful to make 
large sacrifices to ensure the reconciliation of a proselyte 
who was only too anxious to be readmitted to full com- 
munion. That the Land Bill is gone, though Lord Spencer 
declared that it was the only mode of satisfying a debt of 
honour, is one of the most discreditable of Mr. GLADsToNE’s 
proceedings. A inconsistency serves the incidental 
purpose of facilitating Sir G. Trevetyan’s return to his 
allegiance. It is true that he voted against the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill after Mr. Guapsrone had 
significantly announced that the sands of the hour-glass 
were running out, or, in other words, that he had resolved 
to sacrifice the Irish landlords in the hope of retaining 
office. Sir G. TrEvetyan had therefore no reason to appre- 
hend that he would have been committed against his will 
to an unpopular measure. The only explanation of his 
separation from Mr. Guiapstone apparently consists in his 
insuperable objection to the removal from Westminster of 
the Irish members. His present conduct shows that he 
would not have been diverted from the cause of Home Rule 
by such objections as the certainty that it would produce 
misgovernment and the strong probability that it would lead 
to separation. 

The part of Sir Grorce Trevetyan’s first speech at 
Glasgow which was devoted to the history of his political 
career shows that he sincerely believes himself to have 
spent his life in a series of arduous struggles for the removal 
of inveterate abuses. His autobiography is a curious 
specimen of unconscious self-deception. With trifling ex- 
ceptions, he has always been on the winning side, though it 
may not have been his deliberate purpose to swim with the 
stream. He still regards with complacency the venial, but 
provoking, mistake of having formerly resigned a subordinate 
office on a difference of opinion with the Government, It 
would be impossible to conduct public business if the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet were required to consult the opinions 
of their humblest colleagues on the details of legislative 
policy. Mr. Trevetyan thought proper to surrender his 
office as Junior Lord of the Treasury or the Admiralty 
because he differed from Mr. Giapstone and Mr. Forster 
on some clauses of the Education Bill of 1870. His error 
of judgment was appropriately punished by exclusion from 
office when the next Liberal Administration was formed. 
Soon afterwards the offence of inopportune self-sacrifice was 
condoned as a youthful and pardonable error. Sir G. 
TREVELYAN’S agitation against purchase in the army was 
certain to succeed in the end, and the change has, on the 
whole, done more good than harm. Some sound arguments 
‘and all the peace and claptrap were on the side of the . 
assailants. In these times it is impossible to maintain the 
defence of any institution except on grounds which can be 
made intelligible to the meanest capacity. Those who appeal 
to the multitude have an easy task. The efforts which they 
direct against an anomaly which looks like an abuse are 
certain to be supported by the majority in the long run, and 
in the meantime they reap a rich harvest of apy 
“ I faced,” says Sir Grorce Treve.yan, “the whole of the 
“ fashion and power of society on the point on which of 
“ all others they were most tenacious, that of keepi 
“in the hands of power and fashion the officering an 
“ promotion in our army.” Purchase had, in fact, little 
connexion with power or fashion, and the risk or loss 
encountered by an opponent of the system was far out- 
weighed by the loud approval of the class which had 
already become politically supreme. In the present 


‘contest Sir Georce Treveryan has perhaps persuaded 


himself that he is once more defying the imaginary 
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forces which he describes as power and fashion. His imme- 
diate fear is that “ the landlords will get much more than 
“their rights at the expense of the hard-working, hard- 
“living taxpayers of this country.” It is unfortunate that 
the Hercutezs who spends his life in seeking for monsters to 
destroy always comes into collision with the defenceless 
and the weak. Mr. Grapstone’s trick of affecting com- 
passion for the downtrodden masses which now exercise 
absolute power is not so creditable as to deserve imitation. 
Whatever Sir G. Treveryan may fancy, he appeals toa 
dominant class in his offers to destroy the Church, to 
advance some steps further in the direction of universal 
suffrage, and to coerce the community into abstinence. Le 
has nothing to apprehend from the bugbears of fashion and 
wer. 

The different versions of the history of the Round Table 
Conference have little or no interest, except for those who 
are personally concerned. The result showed that, as might 
have been expected, it was impossible to reconcile Mr. 
Guapstonr’s Home Rule policy with the negation of Home 
Rule. The Conference itself was regarded with reasonable 
distrust by all who desired to maintain the independent 
action of the Liberal Unionists. If the experiment had 
succeeded, the new treaty could scarcely have included Lord 
Hartineton, Mr. Baricut, Sir Henry James, or Mr. 
Courtney. It has since appeared that one of the members 
of the Conference who had oeen the first to suggest a re- 
union of the Liberal party was eager to return to the 
Gladstonian ranks. Notwithstanding two or three ostensible 
reservations, Sir GzorGE TREVELYAN is now one of the most 
impetuous supporters of Mr. Guapstone’s policy. It has 
apparently not occurred to him to inquire either why he 
has not a single follower in his latest gyration or on what 
ground his recent associates, without a single exception, 
regard him as a deserter from their side. Among sixty or 
-seventy Liberal Unionists there must be at least a few who 
are neither unfriendly to Sir Grorce TREVELYAN nor 
obstinately deaf to any plausible explanation of his conduct ; 
yet Mr. Evetyn AsHLEY expresses the unanimous opinion 
of his friends when he denounces, in unusually strong 
terms, the alleged tergiversation of his present opponent. 
Notwithstanding the severe judgment which has been 
‘formed of his rapid conversion, none of Sir GxrorGcE 
TREVELYAN’s critics will believe that he is intentionally and 
consciously dishonest. The truth appears to be that he is 
imbued in a remarkable degree with an exaggerated 
‘attachment to party. Even in his rhetorical flights he 
almost always forgets to notice the public interest, while he 
boasts incessantly, and, if it were a subject for boasting, 
‘truly, of his exclusive devotion to the Liberal cause. He 
is, in this respect, the most extreme of a class of politicians 
~which would condemn the whole body of Conservatives to 

litical excommunication. In one of his recent speeches 

e pointed out the danger of making political differences 
coincide with the separation of classes; but the only 
remedy which he proposes for an undoubted danger is the 
‘unqualified submission of all other sections of the commu- 
nity to the dictation of the numerical majority. When, for 
the first time in his life, he preferred his country to his 

y, his resistance to a fatal policy appears to have been 
lf-hearted, and it has not lasted for a single year. There 
is little reason to hope that he will at any future time 
emancipate himself from the narrowest form of political 


digotry. 


THE CASS CASE, 


N° incident within our recollection has so strikingly 
illustrated the immense superiority of accident ‘over 
design in point of mischief-making power as the Cass case. 
The utmost amount of intentional perversity and the most 
loyal co-operation in deliberate mismanagement might safely 
be defied to produce the comprehensively deplorable results 
which we here owe to the chance combination of such 
comparatively simple elements as the blunder of a police- 
constable, a foolish observation from a magistrate, a 
few tactless answers from a Home Secretary, and a hasty 
vote of an impulsive House of Commons. The beauty 
of the combination is that no one of its constituent 
elements could have been di with ; each was essen- 
tial to the production of the ultimate effect. At any 
moment after the original mistake, at any stage of its conse- 

uences, it would have been possible to arrest or divert 
their untoward course, If Mr. Newton had dismissed the 


charge against Miss Cass with ——- instead of in- 
appropriate, comments; if Mr. TTHEWS, while quite 
rightly repudiating that appellate jurisdiction (subject to a 
further appeal to Mr. PickERsGILL) which a certain section 
of the House of Commons are always endeavouring to force 
upon him, had taken a more sympathetic view of the posi- 
tion of the complaining party, and had promised to take 
any steps in his power to set matters straight; if some 
wise Parliamentary counsellor had interposed between the 
Government and the puzzled and excited majority, and 
succeeded in procuring, by amicable arrangement, an in- 
quiry into the case; nay, even if, after the defeat in the 
lobbies, the Home Office had retained something of its 
presence of mind, and insisted on the investigation taking 
place under some better securities for justice to both parties 
and for efficiency and decency in the conduct of the pro- 
ceedings, the issue might have been other than it is. There 
has been, however, as everybody now knows, a total failure 
of every one of these conditions down to the last, and the 
failure of the last has been the most glaring and the most 
monstrous of all. 

It would have been difficult to devise a form of 
inquiry which more ingeniously combined all the dangers 
of a private and irregular investigation with all the scandal 
of a public and formal trial than that which has just been 
held by Sir Cuartes Warren, with the assistance of Mr. 
Horace Samira. The two officials constituted at one 
and the same time a domestic court of inquiry without its 
elasticity of procedure, and a judicial tribunal without its 
securities for fair-play. Evidence in the proper sense of the 
word there was none; for there was no power of adminis- 
tering an oath to any of the witnesses, yet the unsworn 
statements of those who came forward to testify on one side 
cr the other were as fully reported and as widely circulated 
as ifthey had been made under the sanction of an oath and sub- 
ject to the penalties which attach to perjury. In one instance 
it was actually proposed to reduce the responsibility of testi- 
mony to an absolute minimum by concealing the name and 
address of one of the witnesses, while allowing her to tender 
a statement adverse to one of the ies and itting its 
publication to all the world. 


Sir Cuartes WarREN has not yet forwarded his report on 
the case to the Home Secretary, and we have no desire to 
anticipate it. Nor do we regard it as legitimate, or even 
practicable, to enter upon any detailed criticism of the 
credibility of so-called witnesses, who were not really wit- 
nesses at all, or of the trustworthiness of evidence which 
has no legal, and therefore no recognizable, title to that 
name. It is no doubt possible to say, even on the almost 
worthless data before us—and it is perhaps, therefore, only 
fair to say—that there was nothing in the loose and irre- 
gular statements of the compurgators of Police-constable 
Enpacott which in any degree invalidated the story told by 
Miss Cass or tended to throw any doubt on the perfect re- 
spectability of her character. But this goes but a very little 
way towards the object which the inquiry was presumably 
designed to attain, and which could only have been, in fact, 
accomplished by ascertaining, not only whether Miss Cass was 
or was not unjustly accused, but whether her accuser did 
or did not prefer the charge against her in good faith. To 
say that the question remains exactly where it was before 
would not be quite accurate; but, though it has been 
affected, for a good many minds at any rate, by the course 
of the inquiry, it has been affected, not by way of elucida- 
tion, but simply by way of prejudice. Enpacorr now stands 
in the materially worse mgr of bs man who has attempted 
to support his own story independent, or fessed] 
independent, evidence which it 
is inevitable that he should now be suspected by hasty 
popular judgment of having attempted to make out a case, 
which he knew to be fictitious, for an accusation which 
he knew to be false. To any one, however, who is not. 
absolutely destitute of the rudimentary conception of 
justice, it will be evident that such a conclusion might 
grievously wrong him. Nothing would be more likely 
to happen with a man in his position, unsupported by 
the authorities, and unassisted by any sort of legal ad- 
vice, than that, assuming him to be honestly, even if 
too obstinately, convin of the truth of his original 
story, he should catch eagerly at the offer of evidence 
which any competent legal adviser would, on examination, 


have counselled him to regard as worthless. No doubt 
the tender of such evidence is equally consistent with 
the theory that Enpacorr is a perjured villain ; but, inas- 
much as that happens to be the proposition to be proved, 
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there is a certain circularity about an argument which 
employs it to show that the evidence which he adduced in 
corroboration of his story was to his own knowledge false. 

The extremely unfortunate position in which the case 
has been left by the recent inquiry will at once become 
apparent if we consider the alternative results to which it 
may lead. It has been stated in some quarters that the 
Treasury contemplate the prosecution of Enpacorr for 
perjury. What truth there may be in the statement we know 
not; but it is quite clear that whatever decision may be ar- 
rived at on this point will be on one ground or another 
unsatisfactory. If the man is prosecuted, bis defence will 
be prejudiced, as we have said, by the breakdown of his 
attempt to justify himself. If he is not prosecuted, the 
same prejudice will be invoked to justify the complaint that 
he has been improperly screened from punishment. The 
case has been so bungled that the constable can neither get 
a fair trial from a court of justice nor an acquittal from 
public opinion without one. This is not a position in which 
any man, whatever suspicion may attach to him, should be 
placed, and it is impossible not to feel that the Government, 
which declined alike the responsibility of prosecuting and of 
defending him, are to blame for this. There is no escaping 
the dilemma to which they were reduced by the combined 
circumstances of Enpacort’s action and the charges made 
against him in respect thereof. He was either a person 
whom it was their duty as the guardians of order to protect, 
or he was one whom it was equally their duty, in the in- 
terests of the public, to punish. Even on the assumption 
that they themselves believed him to have been mistaken, 
they ought, if they thought him honestly mistaken, to have 
provided him with such legal assistance at the inquiry as 
might save him from aggravating the suspicion of his guilt 
by unwise action. Their refusal to provide him with this 
assistance is the most unpleasant feature to contemplate in 
the whole affair. Such a refusal, in such circumstances, 
implied a virtual assumption of his guilt. It is, at any 
rate, quite evident, from the tone which it has emboldened 
certain noisy busybodies to take, that it so impressed itself 
on the popular imagination. And we fear that this most 
unworthy step can only be attributed to sheer cowardice 
on the part of the Home Office authorities. Like most 
acts of the kind, it has availed only to postpone 
and not to avert those difficulties. Whatever course 
they take upon Sir Warren's report, it 
will be capable of being represented by their hostile 
critics as being the tardy adoption of a course which 
they might and ought to have taken at the outset. It is 
only to be hoped that the Jesson of the case will be laid to 
heart by all parties concerned, and not least by the magis- 
trate whose original impudence of speech is responsible for 
the whole trouble. Mr. Newton, however, is not the only 
magistrate who stands in need of a caution in this respect, 
as the Home Secretary's statement in the later case of Miss 
Parton has shown. Mr. Barstow denies saying to the 
lady in question that she told lies or using rude expressions 
of any kind. But he “did say that the attractions of the 
“ public-house over the way were the common cause of 
“ parties failing to attend when called”; and he also said 
that he did not believe her when she said that she had been 
all the time in the waiting-room. It is extremely to be 
regretted that a magistrate—a functionary in whom dis- 
cretion, tact, and temper are really more necessary than 
even legal acquirements—sbould have to make so humiliating 
a confession as this. 


LITERATURE AS A BUSINESS. 


N aged philosopher discourses, in Macmillan’s Magazine, 

on “ The Profession of Letters.” From the frequent 

and pathetic allusions of this hoary sage to his antiquity and 
ebbing life, it may be presumed that he has seen seventy 
winters, or perhaps four score. On the whole, an ex- 
ience, which may be begins where that of Dr. Jonnson 

t off, induces him to take a gloomy view of the Profession 
of Letters. He unfolds his melancholy regrets in a letter 
to a nephew at Oxford; it is as if Mr. Brown were still 
Writing letters to his nephew. The epistle of this 
disenchanted Merry, the note which he writes from his 
hollow tree, will be thought depressing by the young 
enthusiast at college. The aged kinsman sees all the dis- 
advantages of “ The Profession of Letters”—that is, to be 
plain, of living on one’s literary wits. He seems to see 
few of the advantages. Many men have run down their 


own professions. Soldiers and sailors have no high opinion 
of soldiering and sailoring. The clergy do not entreat every 
one to come into their fold. Even Pogquenin did not en- 
courage young aspirants to go on the stage. But none of 
them are so damping as this venerable avuncular adviser. 
The gloomy oracle remarks that he began with a capital of 
minus two thousand pounds, and now finds himself pretty 
comfortable. Well, that is not an argument against the pro- 
fession of literature. The decrepit kinsman might have done 
much better with a capital of two shillings and sixpence and 
no education. But for an educated man, with a frightful 
minus quantity by way of capital, to keep his silvery locks 
above the stream that whirled down Dapuyis is no in- 
considerable feat. It must be chalked up to the score of 
the Profession of Letters. To be sure, the sage began life 
in a garret. We have no aversion to garrets, and it is 
only about ninety-five that men find “the stairs hard to 
“climb.” Besides, there are lifts or elevators, a mechanical 
advantage that has come in since the sage left his garret 
about the date of Navarino. So these “gloomy thoughts” 
may be discounted. 

What are Letters? The venerable inspirer of this dis- 
course thinks that journalism may be meant. Probably it 
is meant. There are other ways of making a livelihood by 
the pen. You may write Latin Grammar for the Fourth 
Standard, or edit the Twenty-second Book of Livy for Idiot 
Asylums. You may make novels and plays, and if once the 
public likes them, no more garret for you. When the 
British public is “ sweet ” (an expression used by men who 
wager money on the chances of horse-racing), it is very 
“ sweet.” But, like a moral public, the British public is 
only sweet on one novelist, and perhaps on three play- 
wrights, at the same time. The odds that the nephew 
of the superannuated old relative will not be among these 
are considerable. Wealth may also be acquired (in limited 
quantities) by writing poetical Easter cards on ideas for- 
warded by the enterprising publisher. Or you may be a 
publisher’s reader, or you may edit a magazine or newspaper, 
or you may compose epinician odes on the latest kind of 
soap. Setting aside writing for the pa (from which 
comes little good, as Captain SHanpon knew), a livelihood 
may be gained in all these walks of the Profession of Letters. 
Other walks there are—poetry, for example—an expensive 
walk ; mixing up evolution and religion—an opulent walk ; 

pularizing science—a perilous walk—in fact, the forest is 
full of such walks. But suppose it does come to writing in the 
papers, is that so very bad as the good old counsellor thinks ¢ 

Perhaps he has written in J/ist’s Journal or the Macaroni’s 
Magazine himself in the forgotten years. Of course, as hesays, 
journalism is not literature, the pace is too good to inquire 
for Literature. Daily leading articles are not the kind of 
thing that Cardinal Newman would have liked to write. 
But is their composition in any degree more laborious and 
distasteful than schooling boys, or breaking stones on the 
road, or taking the money of the oppressed taxpayer in a 
Government office? It may seem ap unaccountable taste, 
but there are men who would rather write leading articles 
till they drop than hold patent places. The reverend’ 
senior talks of “ hopeless and unending drudgery.” Why 
hopeless? Why unending? Many of us must work to the 
end, and a man may always hope to turn out a good piece 
of his own kind of handicraft. Why is daily journalism 
more of a slavery than schoolmastering or work at the Bar ? 
The latter is well paid ; but what an uninteresting affair it 
is, till the mind, perhaps, of a man originally not wholly 
lost sinks to the level of legal shop and judicial jokes. A 
man who cares for letters would be more in his element 
as reader to a halfpenny paper than as a hideously success- 
ful Q.C. who never opens a book, and who actually drags 
his dreary shop about with him when he dines out. News- 
~ sg men must, more or less, be slaves; they must, as a 

e, be at certain places at certain times; but so must ail 
professional men. As to selling their souls, that depends 
very much on the seller. Except an Irish landlord, nobody 
is obliged to sell or let anything of his unless he likes, 

The Old Man Truculent next insists that the Profession 
of Letters is dreadfully crowded. What profession is not 
crowded? In this, promotion, if a man deserves it, is ex- 
tremely rapid. Mr, Tuacxeray, in his Letters, says, “Ten 
“ years I was a boy, bleating out my innocent cries in 
“the Hoggarty Diamond.” Ten years ago a private, and a 
field-marshal in ten years! The profession is never so crowded 
but that merit rises rapidly. Nor is its rise grudged. The 
hoary sage finds the nature of the literary class “ very 


“ earthly and not seldom very devilish.” Yet there are not 
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many trades where men are so ready to help each other, and 
we believe there is none so free from jealousy. Veterans 
like to see a beginner succeed. If their bolt is shot, so be 
it; they are all the better pleased if a boy has plenty of 
shafts in his quiver. Probably there are exceptions, and the 
people who are jealous or envious have daily opportunities 
of discharging their venom. 

Literature is not materially a better profession than 
others. It is worse paid than any. But it is the only 
profession for which certain people are fit. It is open 
to all the world. It is full of kind and generous people, 
successful or unsuccessful, Above all, it is, even in its 
lowest grades, never really far from books, never divorced 
from the best society in the world, never out of hearing 
of the sweetest voices. It is the profession of Scorr 
and Fretpine, of Tuackeray and Montaicne; it is the 
land “where Orrnevs and where Homer are.” About 
this business it can emphatically be said that the people 
engaged in it like it. They would choose it if its 
visible rewards were diminished by nineteen-twentieths. 
They would seek literature for her own sake, and rather 
starve with her than plead cases, or read prayers, or birch 
little boys, or feel pulses. The Muse is our mother and 
friend; let us not be ashamed of her. Everybody who 
reads the ancient uncle in J/acmillan’s Magazine knows that 
he would be as faithful to Letters as the immortal matron 
who vowed “I will never desert Mr. Micawser.” 


BOUNTIES. 


penne is no difference of opinion in England as to the 
economic character of the Continental bounties on 
sugar. An injury which is not even profitable to the 
wrongdoer is doubly irritating to the victim. The ox inthe 
fable would have made allowance for the dog if the manger 
had been occupied for the purpose of eating the hay. The 
subvention which foreign Governments allow to native 
sugar-refiners is a tax paid by their own subjects for the 
direct benefit of a single class, with the incidental result of 
cheapening an article of general consumption to English 
consumers. No arrangement could be more unscientific or 
indeed more irrational. Whether intellectual censure ought 
to be reinforced by moral indignation is a less simple 
question. Nations, even more certainly than private persons, 
are assured of impunity when they do what they will with 
their own. Criticisms on the commercial policy which now 
prevails over the greater part of the civilized world would 
perhaps be more severe if there was any chance of their 
producing a practical effect. In ordinary transactions 
wasteful methods of competition are sooner or later corrected 
by the sacrifices which they involve. In coaching days 
passengers were sometimes carried long distances at high 
speed for an almost nominal charge. It was even said, 
though the report was probably fabulous, that some en- 
thusiastic proprietors paid their customers, in addition to 
providing them with a gratuitous journey. Although the 
weaker of two rivals was sometimes run off the road, the 
_ operation was too costly to be long or generally continued. 

Something of the same kind was tried in the early time of 
railways; but the Companies soon abandoned a suicidal 
experiment. Even now the London Dock Companies are 
carrying on a war of rates. The Governments and Legis- 
latures which grant sugar bounties greatly resemble the 
legendary donors of five or ten shillings to each coach 
passenger. Unluckily, the national revenue supplies an in- 
exhaustible purse out of which they can draw at their 

ure. 

The policy of bounties is so perverse that the sufferers 
from its results readily pass from argumentative confutation 
to . Lord Sarispury goes so far as to call the conduct 
of foreign States a conspiracy; and, as appeared in the de- 
bates on the Irish Crimes Act, every conspiracy is criminal. 
In his declaration that the grant of bounties was illegiti- 
mate he perhaps employed a better chosen phrase. The 
law which is violated may be theoretical or economic, 
and the word may also apply to a wrongful act—ille- 
gitimate is something less than unlawful. The epithet 
“ untradesmanlike,” if it may be transferred from advertise- 
ments to political discussions, would be even more appro- 

riate. The ideal tradesman is supposed both to conduct 
is business on sound principles and to abstain from irre- 
gular modes of promoting his own interests. It would be 
invidious to find ethical apologies for communities and 


statesmen who disturb the natural course of trade, It is 
more convenient to examine their conduct by the test of 
legal right and economic expediency than to make it a 
ground of quarrel. The Customs-bound frontiers of Russia 
and the United States inflict far more injury on foreign 
traders than the collective sugar bounties of Europe; but 
independent States have a right to repel commercial inter- 
course, inasmuch as they have absolute power to exclude it 
or to prescribe the conditions under which it shall be 
allowed. The coach proprietors were as much within their 
right when they bribed passengers to travel as when they 
conveyed them for nothing. Russian manufacturers and 
Pennsylvanian ironmasters are allowed to exact a tribute 
from their countrymen, which would be increased in amount 
rather than altered in character if a bounty were allowed 
on exports. A shopkeeper cannot be prevented from selling 
his goods under cost price as long as his resources hold out. 
French sugar forced on the English market by the aid of a 
bounty involves a heavy loss to the exporting country. It 
also cripples an English industry in a manner which may be 
called unfair, because, while it is both injurious to the con- 
sumer in France and to the would-be producer in England, 
it is advantageous only to a limited number of manu- 
facturers. Retaliation would be perfectly just if only it is 
on the whole beneficial. In national affairs resentment is 
seldom a sufficient motive of action until the provocation 
assumes such proportions as to justify war. No one 
would propose a rupture with a Great Power for the pur- 
pose of exacting satisfaction for a vicious commercial policy. 
Daties on foreign sugar may be rightfully imposed if they 
are on the whole profitable to the community, or, perhaps, 
if they are likely to wean the foreigner into the abandon- 
ment of a vexatious practice. 

Lord Satispury’s announcement that negotiations are in 
progress seems to imply a conditional purpose of counter- 
acting by special duties the operation of the bounties. 
Diplomatic interference in commercial relations must be 
conducted according to the methods of bargain and sale. It 
is utterly useless to demonstrate, in even the most conclu- 
sive manner, that bounties are necessarily blunders. I% is 
impossible to negotiate unless the party which demands a 
concession has something in the nature of a promise or a 
threat to offer in return. In this case the English Govern- 
ment has nothing to give; but it might propose as an alter- 
native to the removal of the bounties a special duty to be 
imposed on foreign sugar. It would perhaps be rash to 
assert that no third course could be devised, especially as 
Lord Saispury carefully abstained from promising to deal 
with the question in the rough and ready fashion which is 
suggested by the sugar-refiners. A proposal to introduce 
for the first time the principle of reciprocity cannot be 
hastily accepted. The members of the deputation which 
waited on the ForergN Secretary were evidently not 
agreed among themselves. The opposition which would be 
offered to any measure of the kind would be extremely 
formidable. The proposed Customs duty would be im- 
posed for the express purpose of protecting native industry, 
and it would at once raise the price of a universal article of 
consumption. The policy of Free-trade, if it is sound, 
ought to adapt itself to extreme cases. Retaliatory duties 
might be nominally temporary and conditional ; but if they 
failed of their effect, they would become ent, and 
their ultimate abolition might perhaps be followed by a 
revival of the bounty system. 


The sum in dispute is on one side the amount of addi- 
tional profits and of extra wages which are earned, unfairly, 
as it is alleged, by the subsidized sugar-refiners of the Con- 
tinent. The total amount would in the natural course of 
trade be received by English capitalists and workmen. It 
is not surprising that so deliberate a diversion of profitable 
industry should be deeply resented by those whom it affects. 
The English manufacturers are confident in their ability to 
sustain a fair competition. Their grievance attracts much 
sympathy when they complain of the artificial advantage 
conferred on their foreign rivals. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that, when the English market is 
glutted with cheap sugar, the consumer receives an un- 
mixed benefit. Strangers, who have certainly no desire to 
render him a service, subscribe for their own p to 
lower the price of a necessary of life. The French or 
Belgian manufacturer is enabled by means of the bounty to 
undersell the English producer. His competition would 
still be excluded if the sugar which he sends to England 


were not cheaper than the produce of native industry. The 
retaliatory duty which is demanded by the trade would be 
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paid by the English consumer. The question for Parlia- | individually they for the most part are so; nor is there 
ment to decide is whether the policy of foreign States | between them any of that radical incompatibility which 
should be counteracted at the expense of the general com- | exists between Englishmen and certain other nations much 
munity. The problem is to some extent simplified by the | nearer England than Russia. Putting the two great bones 
nature of an article which is consumed, though in varying | of contention of the Indian Empire and the Ottoman Em- 

portion to their means, by all classes. If the policy of | pire out of question, there is no reason why this personal 
cecaties is to be defeated at the expense of English tax- | and individual entente should not become national and 
payers, a small duty on sugar would be as equitable as any | general. But the question whether it is likely to doso, and 

The advocates of retaliation may quote in their favour the | “ely to be the beginning of it, is a very different one, an 
Hagu greedin i i to the 

in tan undue ahartof benefit | To begin with, it is the fashion to speak of the now settle- 
which was not disputed. The French were, it seems, con- | ment as one of honourable and equitable give-and-take, in 
tent with a smaller advantage in the form of protective | Which Russia has, if anything, given the most. As far as 
duties upon navigation. The brilliant statesman who was | the later course of the negotiations—those which have been 
regarded with suspicion as a covert supporter of Free-trade | chiefly conducted by the present Forgicn Secretary—is 
had no difficulty in accepting the proposition that protective | concerned there is much to be said for this. If we could 
duties might be advantageous to a commercial State. He | start merely from the discussion about Zulfikar, much more 
was not less free from scruple in meeting an excessive | if we could start merely from the raising of the Cham-I-Ab 
foreign tariff by a determination to “clap on Dutch bottoms | °F Khoja Saleh pretensions of the Russians, there would 
“a twenty per cent.” That the measure belonged to the | certainly be no reason to be much dissatisfied with the 
combative department of diplomacy was admitted in his | arrangements. But if any uncomfortable person will look 
threat to the Minister of the Netherlands— back to the maps published at the time of the Penjdeh 


dispute, he will see on some of those maps a “ frontier 
Twenty per cent., twenty per cent., according to Russia” which differs in no appreciable degree 
Nous alck with twent. t. 
from the frontier which Russia has actually secured. 
It is in the possible tendency of protective duties to enforce | Whole of the great wedge of territory which was originally 
reciprocal concessions that the Fastification of retaliatory | in dispute, and which became Russian by General Koma- 
duties must be found, if a departure from the principle of | R0FF’s impudent advance and Mr. Gapstone’s inglorious 
Free-trade is in any case allowable. It is now more difficult | Tetreat, has been quietly abandoned—had, indeed, been 
than in Cannine’s time to deal with commercial rivals. | quietly abandoned before Mr. GLapsToNE was turned out of 
Discussions on fiscal legislation, though they may still be office. Maruchak, the retention of which has been claimed 
conducted by statesmen, are now subject to the vigilant and | 4S 8 triumph for the English, was not then in question, and 
ionate supervision of popular assemblies, An English | #Ppe@rs on the Afghan side even in the maps of which we 
Baty on commodities artificially cheapened by bounties speak. The valleys in its neighbourhood now given up to 
would be as likely to produce hostile agitation as to promote Russia are undoubtedly a further gain for that Power ; while 
any equitable compromise. American Protectionists are in the relinquishment of its claims in the Khoja Saleh district 
the habit of attributing every movement in the direction of | ™ust seem rather less valuable to any one who reflects that 
Free-trade to the imaginary influence of “English gold.” these claims were never raised till almost the latest stage of 
French recipients of the sugar bounty would have no | the negotiations, and cannot possibly be regarded by any 
difficulty in persuading their countrymen that an assault on | but the most obstinately optimist or the most guilelessly 
their monopoly could only be dictated by English selfish- charitable of men as having been raised with any other in- 
ness and jealousy. Mr. Guapstone lately made the bold | tention than that of abandoning them if necessary. They 
assertion that the Treaty of 1860 was still in operation. | Were, in fact, something like those items of “breach of 
No other possible Minister is likely to persuade himself that “ honour and loss of the lady” which Mr. J INGLE dwelt on 
the French of the present day can be bribed or threatened | t© make sure of a hundred and twenty pounds, instead of a 
into a liberal or rational system of commercial legislation. hundred, in another famous settlement, which has more 
There is too much reason to fear that the interference of | points than one in common with this. 


foreign Governments with the industry of the sugar-refiners | However, let us take or grant all the comfort possible 
is a wrong without a remedy. from the fact that recently, at any rate, there has been no 
further retirement before Russia, that the absolutely vague 
or rather non-existent frontier of the past, with its unsettled 
and conflicting claims, its localities laid down differently in 
different maps, its doublets of places with the same name, 


its problems of pasturage, and so forth, has been got rid of 
THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. for a new frontier starting from and running to definite 


geographical points, and marked along its course with proper 
Sy wer yee the papers to which Lord Sa.ispury re- | pillars and everything handsome about it. Undoubtedly 
ferred briefly on Monday night in the House of Lords | these things, as fat as they go, are gains. But that they 
are not_yet in the hands of the public, there seems to be no | can in any reasonable estimate go the length of sup- 
danger in assuming that the accounts current of the settle- | plying hopes that Russia will henceforward live a life 
ment (to honour it by that name) which has been arrived at | of’ entire neighbourliness with England is hardly to 
in regard to the Afghan frontier are substantially correct. | be granted. In the first place, it is very far from being the 
Great joy has been exhibited by some persons over these | fact that the whole Afghan frontier is settled. Tt is 
“reconciliations and forgivenesses of injuries,” and some | settled from Persia to the Oxus; the Oxus itself settles it 
sanguine and amiable critics have expressed their hope, if | for a considerable distance further. But it is notorious 
not their belief, that a new order of things is going to arise | that when that river divides, the frontier once more becomes 
from the happy day on which, as Russians say, Russia got | chaos. There is the old game of southern and northern 
all she wanted at present in this matter of the Afghan | forks, of districts with names but with no settled territory 
frontier, and when, as it now appears, she certainly gained | attached to the names. Badakhshan, Shignan, Roshan, 
more than was at first reported. England and the Czar are | Wakhan are at least as good to fight about, diplomatically or 
going to be fast friends; an interchange of the warmest and | literally, as Sarakhs and Penjdeh and Cham-I-Ab. But, sa 
most disinterested courtesies is going to take place, not only | the optimists, there is no pass in these regions throug 
between London and St. Petersburg, but between Simla and | which an army can be taken. Perhaps there may not be; 
Tashkend; the two nations are to civilize Central Asia| perhaps there may. But the argument will hardly be a 
@ qui mieux mieux, and without even the suspicion of any very comfortable one to those who remember certain “ im- 
hasty private objects, and so forth. It is a pity to throw | passable deserts.” Again, let it, for the sake of argument, 
water upon such amiable aspirations, and it is all the | be granted that Afghanistan is delimited all round with a 
mere a pity because there is, here at least, as has been often | perfect ring-fence of pillars and pledges. Surely no reason- 
,no sort of dislike to Russia as Russia. Elsewhere | able being can maintain or believe that this will settle the 
there may, for aught we know, be such a dislike, But we| matter? In the first place, if he believes that Afghanistan 
have maintained for years that there is absolutely no reason, | itself can be kept united and settled without constant inter- 
ference and patching up, he knows very little of Afghanistan. 
In the second place, if he thinks that Russia, when once 


ians should not be the best of friends. Personally and 
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Afghanistan is.formally hedged off, will religiously abstain 
from looking over the hedge, he must not only know very 
little of Russia, but must have shut his ears to what the 
more outspoken Russians have been very frankly saying for 
months past. ; 

But all this only touches the skirt of the matter. The 
real question is this. When of two neighbouring Powers, 
colonizing and occupying, rather than possessing by inhabi- 
tance, great adjacent tracts of land, one has the rich, the 
comfortable, the accessible, the profitable districts, and the 
other the poor, the bleak, the inaccessible, the unprofitable ; 
when, further, the possessor of the worst part is almost a 

urely military Power, the possessor of the best part a 
ower which, if not exactly unwarlike, resorts to war with 
reluctance, and carries it on with limited means; when, 
lastly, the policy of the one is directed by an irresponsible 
autocrat whose officers are only responsible to him, and the 
licy of the other by a cumbrous machinery of representative 
institutions, with officers constantly changed, checked, ham- 
pered, and bullied by timid Ministries, factious parties, and 
ignorant or parsimonious electors—what do history and com- 
mon sense alike indicate as the probable course of events? It 
is scarcely necessary to answer the question. And we at least 
cannot see the faintest chance of that course being impeded 
or seriously influenced by the fact that the Russian land- 
marks will be a little more distinct here and there. More 
particularly is this the case when it is remembered that 
what this settlement really amounts to is the acceptance of 
General Komarorr’s burglarious proceedings, and the grant- 
ing to Russia of a piece of territory which in itself is of no 
value at all and can only be regarded as desirable—first, 
because it shortens the way to Herat, and secondly, because 
it overlaps Khorassan, and so gives its possessor a better 
grasp on the oldest, best supplied, shortest, and most im- 
portant road from the Caspian eastwards. All the territories 
recently acquired by Russia in this neighbourhood are value- 
less in themselves, and valuable only as helps to the 
acquisition of something further. It is, therefore, some- 
thing like fatuity which congratulates itself on the idea that 
a Power which has got the means will rest satisfied with 
_ them, and will not go on to the end. 


THE PARTING OF THE WAYS IN IRELAND. 


“ AY ELL begun is half done ” may be a very appropriate 

adage in some cases; but there are certain kinds of 
undertakings to which it hardly applies. It is not very apt 
in its application to any sort of work of which the first 
portion makes less demand upon the energy or courage of 
the performer than the second. In that case it would be 
unwise to allow him too much credit for resolution and 
promptitude in the performance of what may be a compara- 
tively small and unimportant part of his duty; and he 
should rather be reminded that the beginning which he has 
made is of little or no value except as an earnest of his 
determination to push on to the end. We might perhaps 
be going a little too far if we were to offer this as an account 
of the exact position in which the Government stand at this 
moment with respect to the Crimes Act; but the parallel is 
close enough for all practical purposes. Necessary and com- 
mendable, that is to say,as is the step which they have 
taken in the issue of the Proclamation which appeared 
last Saturday in Dublin, it is no exaggeration to aflirm 
that much of its value depends upon its being only a 
prelude to further and yet more vigorous exertion of 
their new powers. The measures taken by the Irish 
Executive under the first four sections of the Crimes 
Act should be meant, and we sincerely hope that they 
are meant, merely to prepare the way for immediate pro- 
ceeding under Section 6. It is well enough to have brought 
eighteen Irish counties under such legal provisions as will 
facilitate the detection and ensure the punishment of 
offences which now escape justice ; and it.is well in its way, 
though it is a comparatively minor matter, to have brought 
a summary jurisdiction to bear upon offences against public 
order and resistance to the officers of the law throughout 
the whole of Ireland. It is not in respect of their dealings 
with crime, or with disturbance, of their preparations for 
the Moonlighter or the rioter that the Government appear 
to us to stand in any need of hortatory appeals. It is in 


respect of their proposed dealings with intimidation and its 
machinery that their attitude is beginning to excite anxiety, 
and to impel those who wish success to their Irish policy to 
press upon them what is obviously the only wise or even 
hopeful course of action. The question, in short, is a very 
simple one, Do Ministers mean to rely upon the enforce- 
ment of the earlier clauses of the Bill, and attempt to put 
down intimidation merely by proceeding against those 
persons who can be detected in and convicted of the practice 
of it in individual cases? Or, do they mean to strike at the 
root of the system by at once proclaiming and suppressing 
the National League? 


That is the question which every one capable of seeing 
through phrases into facts perceives to be the cardinal ques- 
tion of the whole matter. We believe it, for our own part, 
to be one upon which not only the fate of the Ministerial 
policy in Ireland but the existence of the Government itself 
depends. If Ministers are now prepared to take the only 
straightforward and spirited course which presents itself in 
Irish affairs they may acquire for themselves. (barring acci- 
dents) a fairly long lease of political life, with all the oppor- 
tunities for the prosecution of a reconstructive policy which 
they desire. If they shirk their duty at this moment, and 
follow the smooth and easy path of temporary convenience, 
he would be a bold prophet who would undertake to predict 
that they will be a living Administration at this time next 
year. Could we suppose that they themselves are unap- 
preciative of the momentous character of the issue, could we 
imagine them imperfectly alive to the fact that they stand at 
the parting of the ways, we should recommend them merely 
to look at the attitude of their Ivish adversaries in Parlia- 
ment. Nowhere is their decision on the question of putting 
Section 6 of the Act into operation awaited with more 
intense anxiety than among the Parnellites, who thoroughly 
understand the game they are playing, and know well that 
if Parliament is allowed to rise without the National League 
having been proclaimed, it will be a won game for them. 
The ridiculous game of brag which they play nightly at 
question time, with the active assistance of Sir WILLIAM 
Harcourt and Mr. Morey, and of which they are threaten- 
ing fresh developments at this moment of writing, is most 
significant to any one familiar with their tactics. It is pos- 
sible that the proclamations issued last Saturday covered 
somewhat more ground than the Parnellites expected, and 
that they were a little surprised in consequence. But the 
fire of indignant questions which they have poured night 
after night upon Mr. Batrour, the noisy protests which 
they have raised against the action of the Irish Constabulary 
in respect of the petty matter of tearing down an inflam- 
matory placard, are all expressions of a largely simulated 
wrath, the main object of which is to persuade the Govern- 
ment, if possible, that they have already gone to Cromwellian 
lengths of severity in their Irish policy, and to make them 
hesitate in any contemplated design of going further. It is, 
in fact, a purely strategic assumption of the offensive on the 
part of the Parnellites, and simply indicates their belief or 
their hope that so long as Ministers are being harassed by 
brisk attacks on the administrative measures they have 
already taken they are not likely to strike any fresh blow. 
Such stratagems, however, have peculiar risks of their own, 
and one of these is that if they fail to confuse or in- 
timidate those against whom they are directed they produce a 
positively inspiriting effect. What the Government should 
perceive in these attacks is plain evidence of the fact that 
the restoration of order in Ireland by administrative pro- 
cesses is only to be accomplished at the cost of incessant 
Parliamentary struggle. They received distinct notice to 
this effect from the Irish benches—we think it was from 
the always recklessly outspoken Mr. Ditton—in one of 
the later debates on the Crimes Act. They were told in 
effect that the Irish members would raise “ questions” 
and debates, and make themselves generally trouble 
some, with reference to the Crimes Act on every possible 
occasion in the House of Commons. With this nuisance, 
therefore—until, at least, some steps are taken for abating 
it—the Government have to lay their account in any 
case. Whether they proclaim the National League or 
whether they hold their hand their Parliamentary expe 
rience will be much the same. It rests with them to deter- 
mine whether these Parnellite attacks are to be mere impo- 
tent demonstrations against a Government which has its 
foot planted firmly in lreland, or the damaging and demoral- 
izing onslaughts of assailants who feel that their enemy is 


giving ground at every charge. 
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From the point of view of Parliamentary tactics the 
choice of the Government ought hardly to be a moment in 
doubt, On every tactical ground it would be desirable for 
them to submit proclamations under the sixth section to 
Parliament with as little delay as possible. If the House 
rises without this being done, they cannot, of course, pro- 
claim the League at all between August 1887 and February 
1888 without a special summons to Parliament to confirm 
or annul their action. So inconvenient a step would cause 
so much and such just dissatisfaction, and would suggest 
such strong reflections on Ministerial foresight, that it may be 

regarded as beyond the region of probability. It is next 
to certain that the Government would endeavour, under any 
catastrophic circumstance, in Ireland, to 
“rub along” through the winter until the meeting of 
Parliament, letting Irish disorder “slide.” Do they suppose 
that the Ditions and the Harrinetons and the RepMonps 
are not as fully alive to this as anybody, and that they 
will take care, through the instrumentality of the League, 
that the Government shall have as much difficulty in 
rubbing along as possible, and that the process shall be 
attended with as much humiliation for them and for 
the country, and with as much disturbances and dis- 
traction in Ireland, as they can by any means manage to 
attach to it? That it is in their power to do this so long 
as the National League is suffered to exist as an ostensibly 
lawful and working organization is surely not open to doubt. 
If the Government think it doubtful let them take the 
opinion of Lord Spencer and Sir Georce TREvELyAN, 
who, with a candour not wholly admirable on the part of 


almost 
not absolutel 


rulers responsible for the evil which they thus admitted, 
have repeatedly acknowledged the truth in this matter. 


They have confessed expressly that boycotting flourished 
under the Crimes Act of 1882, and indirectly that it was 
due to their own laxity in allowing the National League to 


grow up in the place of the organization which they sup- 
pressed. As long as that great engine of terrorism is per- 
mitted to exist and work, the isolated prosecution of individual 
terrorists will produce little or no effect. Tyranny will still 
prevail, civil rights and social liberties will still be suspended, 
the authority of the law will still be as obstinately, if less 
openly, defied, and the English Government which has 
shrunk from deposing its insolent rival in Ireland will ere 
many months have passed have declared itself by signs un- 
mistakable to be unworthy of the confidence of the country. 


THE COLONIAL CONFERENCE. 


2 Proceedings of the Colonial Conference, ted 
to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Magesry, will provide members with plenty of wholesome 
reading during the holidays they will begin to enjoy about 
the end of August. These Blue-books are just the work a 
serious-minded man would like to take away with him. 
They are solid, there is plenty of them, and they will stand 
a great deal of tackling on rainy afternoons. In the two 
volumes there are nine hundred copious pages, amounting, 
in point of bulk, to about a third, or between a third and a 
half, of the Decline and Fall. Neither is there any want of 
variety in the matter. On the two-and-twenty occasions 
on which the members of the Conference sat they discussed 
_—— ranging from the deceased wife’s sister to the de- 
ce of the Empire. Postage, fortifications, probate of 
wills, King George’s Sound, trade-marks, and the preserva- 
tion of life at sea all had their turn, and some had more 
than one. The first volume proceeds largely by the good 
old didactic method of question and answer. The second is 
full of documents and opinions of counsel. Here is abund- 
ance of instructive reading. This is precisely the kind of 
publication of which it is a virtuous thing to express 
the hope that the public will not be deterred by its bulk 
entirely mastering it. It will be the happiest of 
Blue-books if it attains to that fortune, and the 
public will learn a great deal. But, short of study- 
ing the whole, there is much profit to be got from 
king into parts. Business men will find ample matter 
of detail to interest them, and so will others. The 
member of Parliament may gather the pleasing informa- 
tion from many that new work has been cut out 


colonial dividends, Sir F. Ditton Bett, the Agent-General 
for New Zealand, presented a paper calling attention to the 
fact that with the vigorous growth of colonial debts there 
has grown up a considerable fund of unclaimed dividend in 
this country, which is lying at the Bank of England, to the 
advantage of the Bank, but not wholly to the satisfaction 
of the Colonies, which would like to re-enter into the 
enjoyuent of that money after a reasonable term of years. 
But in order to be able to do so they must get an Act of 
Parliament authorizing the Bank to refund to the Colonial 
Governments the money deposited to pay the dividends 
which have not been claimed. This is what the President 
called the sting in the tail of Sir F. Ditton Bett’s paper. 

He meant that a Minister feels a painful smart in these 

days when he is asked to carry any measure through the 

House of Commons. 


Although this and similar questions have their interest, 
the majority of Englishmen, and doubtless of colonists too, 
will find the discussions and decisions on the scheme of 
Imperial defence the best parts of the Blue-book, Every- 
thing is not said on this matter, and there are suppressions 
in reports of conversations on some cognate subjects. It has 
been decided not to reproduce all that was said about 
the New Hebrides, for instance—which, from the literary 
point of view, is rather a pity; for it is understood that 
what was said was of an enlivening character. But, as not 
only suggestions as to British policy (that it should have a 
little more backbone, and so forth), but “comments upon 
“ the policy and aciion of foreign Powers,” were freely made, 
the reticence of the Colonial Office will, on the whole, tend 
to the preservation of the peace. Sir Henry How.anp is 
free to confess that “the Australasian representatives 
“ generally concurred in expressing dissatisfaction at the 
“ present position of British interests in the Pacific.” They 
were not, Ritbeliny of one mind as to any alternative course ; 
and so the matter ended with growling on the part of the 
representatives and vague generalities on the part of the 
Colonial Office. “A strong protest, however, was placed 
“on record against any further deportation of French 
“ Recidivists to New Caledonia, or any extension of that 
*‘ system to other islands in the Pacific.” Whether this 
protest was forwarded to the proper quarter, and was sup- 
ported by the due “ Attend to this, if you please; and, if 
“ you do not, we shall with pain and reluctance, but most 
“ decisively, have to take such-and-such steps,” does not 
a 1 On the whole, we conclude not. The question 
of the fortification of King George’s Sound had its turn. 
On this point the colonists may, without unfairness, be 
said to have been somewhat exacting. The offer of the 
English Government to supply an armament of muzzle- 
loading guns, which the colonists were to replace by breech- 
loaders at their own expense, was perhaps not quite 
so generous as the gifts of Haroun at Rascuip ; but 
it was a gift. It may be observed, moreover, that the 
English Government has not yet got breechloaders for its 
own fortifications, which are likely to be sooner and more 
dangerously attacked than King George's Sound. The 
muzzle-loaders, too, were not thirty-six-pounder carronades, 
but Woolwich guns, which may not be the best things of 
their kind, but are quite capable of keeping unarmoured 
or partially armed cruisers, the only enemies likely to 
appear on the south coast of Western Australia, at a re- 
spectable distance. It is not too rude to suppose that the 
colonists were quite as much moved by a somewhat fidgetty 
sense that their dignity was hurt by the offer of a con- 
demned gun as by any distrust in the value of the armament. 
The Colonial Office might have thought of that no doubt, 
and have offered to give the new guns when they could be 
spared, instead of keeping to the order made at a moment of 
emergency. It is characteristic of our English way of 
dealing with military matters that the defences of the 
Empire should suffer because some civilians in England were 
rather niggardly and other civilians in Australia were 
somewhat exacting. An excellent suggestion as to the 
manning of these stations was quoted by Lord Brassey in 
Thursday’s Times from Captain Cotoms. It is that they 
should be held in peace-time by small detachments of 
marines, who would be counted as belonging to the Australian 
squadron, and could take their turn of service on board the 
ships. This measure would utilize perhaps the most gene- 
rally efficient military corps we and in war-time, 
when local or Imperial forces could be despatched for garrison 
work, would give the squadron an invaluable reserve. 


for him, Take, for instance, the question of unclaimed 


There is happily a very respectable set-off to these failures. 
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The arrangement by which the Imperial Government is 
to supply five cruisers and two torpedo gunboats to the 
Australian Colonies, on consideration of a yearly payment 
of rather less than a hundred and thirty thousand pounds, 
is a thoroughly good one. The Colonies will secure a sea- 
going squadron at a very moderate cost, and the general 
naval defencesof the Empire will be appreciably strengthened. 
It would be a further step in the right direction if a num- 
ber of colonial cadets were either trained here in the 
Britannia, even in addition to the present establishment, or 
were educated at some naval school in the Colonies. In the 
meantime much has been gained by the experiment in com- 
mon action by various parts of the Empire, and Sir H. 
Hoan is well justified in dwelling on what has already 
been done by the Colonies to provide for their own defences. 
Melbourne and Sydney are already safe against attack by a 
mere cruiser, and, if King George’s Sound is made mode- 
rately strong, no foreign vessel is likely to venture on to a 
dangerous coast, very ill supplied with harbours, where it 
cannot hope to renew its coal supply, and where it may be 
caught with nearly empty bunkers by an overwhelming 
force. 

Next to the vital question of defence, the most generally 
interesting matters brought before the Conference were the 
Telegraphs and the Postal Service. On this last point the 
decision, as far as there was any, was not favourable to the 
reformers who are agitating for a cheap service. It is 
rather amusing to see that the opposition to the penny 
colonial post was chiefly offered, not by the iniquitous 
General Post Office, buf by the Colonies. Their representa- 
tives dwelt much on the fact that a penny post would mean 
a loss of revenue, and that again would mean an increase 
of taxation. They are not prepared to burden the whole 
community for the benefit of correspondents with the 
mother-country. It is satisfactory to see that the colonists 
showed no desire to throw the weight of recasting the postal 
service on the Home Government. They had obviously 
weighed the arguments for and against the change, and had 
decided that it did not offer advantages sufficient to compen- 
sate for the loss of revenue. Since this is their view there 
seems no pressing reason why the mother-country should 
gratuitously assume the burden. The criticisms of the 
reformers who bave made the Post Office the object of their 
attacks seem somewhat ill directed in view of the fact that 
by much the greater part of the profits made out of the posts 
goes, not to the department in England, but to the Colonies. 
It is to be presumed that, if a new system were introduced, 
the Colonial Governments would expect to be compensated 
for their loss. The present organization may be unfavour- 
able to the best interests of both parties, but before 
it is changed the Colonial Governments must be converted. 
It is to them, therefore, that the reformers should direct 
their observation, a consideration which has this particular 
merit, that it may induce Mr. Henniker Heaton to spend 
a long period in Australia. Bankruptcy, trade-marks, and 
so forth, are mainly legal, or business, questions, which 
chiefly interest experts. In discussing them the Conference 
was doing good practical work, to which effect may be 
given. The appearance of the deceased wife’s sister at the 
Conference may serve to remind the partisan of Imperial 
Federation that a closer connexion with some of our 
Colonies might force on the majority of Englishmen social 
changes which they are by no means prepared to welcome. 
It is, however, satisfactory to see that, on the whole, the 
Conference confined itself to discussing what may fairly be 
described as non-contentious matters affecting the common 
interests of the Empire. These, too, were dealt with in a 
businesslike way, and with an obvious desire to work for 
the common good. 


MR. HEALY’S SUSPENSION, 


si gr is not much use in discussing the particular 
tL circumstances under which any given member of the 
Parnellite party gets himself suspended. Especially little 
profit is there in such a discussion when Mr. Heaty is the 
subject of it. For the member for North Longford is so 
very much the reverse of an impulsive person ; is, indeed, 
when it suits him, capable of such remarkable self-control at 
trying moments, that his occasional outbursts of apparently 
uncontrollable passion have always been more than ordi- 
narily suspect among those of his fellow-Parnellites in 


point of sincerity. Of course it is just ible that his 
outbreak of Thursday night might not have been mere 
“sound and fury, signifying nothing”; but such a con- 
clusion is more difficult to accept in this instance than 
perhaps in any previous one, It is not’ common for a 
really angry man to restrain himself when the provo- 
cation, or alleged provocation, is fresh, and to give way 
ten minutes or a quarter of an hour afterwards to a 
wrath which ought by that time to have in some 
measure cooled down. Moreover, the particular time and 
place selected by Mr. Heaty for retaliating upon Mr. 
De Liste—namely, at the moment of a division, and 
within earshot of the Chairman of Committees—irresisti- 
bly suggests the conclusion that Mr. Heaty meant to 
get himself suspended. What his reasons were we know 
not, nor ever shall know; but no doubt they are suffi- 
cient from his own point of view. He showed a curiously 
ready consciousness of the fact that, having been suspended 
once before this Session, his suspension on this occasion 
would last for a fortnight. It almost seemed as if he 
thought that the proper term of sentence might be forgotten 
unless the House were reminded of it. If the wicked 
conjecture that he is called away by business or plea- 
sure of some sort, and has come to the conclusion that 
he may as well quit the House with the éclat attach- 
ing in the minds of his countrymen to those who deli- 
berately and grossly insult it, why then he can hardly 
complain. 

Why the Leader of the House should have felt “ infinite 
“pain” in moving that “ Mr. Trmoray Heaty be suspended 
“from the service of the House” is beyond our guessing powers. 
A member who, after having been compelled by the Chair to 
apologize for a disorderly interruption, approaches a few 
minutes afterwards another member who is at that moment 
in actual conference with the Chairman of Committees, and 
says, “Come out if you are a man. If you interrupt me 
“ again I will break your neck”—does not appear to us, at 
any rate, to be a person whom it should be “ infinitely 
“ painful ” to anybody to expel for a fortnight or even in 
perpetuity from an assembly of gentlemen; but no doubt 
Mr. Sart referred not so much to the offender as to the 
offence. As regards this we are only glad to find that 
experience of the constant recurrence of such offences has 
not destroyed his sensibility to its painful character. The 
greater this sensibility may be, however, the more urgent 
will Mr. Smrrx, we hope, perceive to be the necessity of 
dealing with it in some more effectual way than is possible at 
present. It is impossible to deny that the evil is growing, 
and growing in quarters which once were free from it. 
License on one side of the House is producing its inevitable 
effects in breeding license on the other. We say nothing of 
Mr. De Listz in particular, who in one instance, at any 
rate, last Thursday night, appears to have been unjustly 
accused. But disorder has of late become too prevalent 
below the gangway to the SreaKer’s right as well as in the 
same quarter to his left. No doubt it is not in human 
nature to sit for ever exposed to a fire of rude interruptions 
from the Irish benches without acquiring a habit of re- 
turning it, and even at last of opening a fusillade on one’s 
own account. But this only shows more forcibly the im- 
perative necessity for restoring order all round. 


CHATTERBOXES IN SIDE BOXES. 


ANY people have made many protests against the 
M detestable habit prevalent among London audiences 


of talking at a theatre while a play, presumably interesting 
to some others of the audience, is being represented on the 
stage. Too often it is women, and far too often women 
who from position and education ought to know a great 
deal better, who commit this gross breach of good manners. 
They will not talk during a sermon; the beadle might 
interrupt them. At a theatre there is no beadle. They 
have fallen under the influence of a corrupt fashion, and by 
every discourtesy they commit they help to widen the 
breach between fashion and the rudiments of breed- 
ing. They talk most at French plays, presumably becausé 
they know little of English, less of French, and least of 
consideration for other people’s feelings. These are they 
who in the middle of a fine speech, finely delivered by a 
actor with whose name they happen to be unacquainted, 
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will distract their neighbour's attention by saying, in low 
but piercing tones, “ There’s Mr. Patetre in the front 
“row, and Sir Taropore Brusa next him, and Lord 
“ Havpert Partizan in the box above—how good-looking 
“heis! They do say”—et patati et patata. When the 
star comes on they stint for a few moments, again out of 
snobbish slavery to fashion, for they know as little of acting 
or art in general as of common politeness. And then the 
wearisome and aimless and all the more terrible tattle 
begins again. Do you think she is pretty?—-No, dear, 
not so pretty as they say.—Or, perhaps, as she thinks.— 
Mr. Tortonta thinks so. Then comes a blessed interval, 
and then da capo. I long for the scene of the burning 
palace—You don’t see it really on fire; it is a red light 
they make on purpose.—Ah, yes; but she will be dressed 
in her best. Then you get perchance a scrap of amateur 
“ criticism” at the actress’s very finest point—a look, a 
word, a gesture of seeming spontaneity, due to long years 
of study. The chatteress says in a drawling voice, She 
didn't look really in a rage, And again, and again, 
and again—et patati et patata, If an offence of this 
kind is committed by a man in a London theatre, it 
can be stopped by a courteous appeal or a firm remonstrance. 
If such an offence is committed in a Paris theatre—to say 
nothing of other Continental capitals—it is stopped, whether 
it originates in man or woman, by the consensus of the 
audience. In London we are in some ways more chivalrous 
or more shy than the most chivalrous nation in the world ; 
and when a woman annoys her neighbours by talking 
skimble-skamble stuff during the most important points of a 
fine play, the most we can do is to attempt a look over our 
shoulders of appeal or remonstrance. To such a look such 
women as we have designated are absolutely callous. 
They have come because it is “the thing” to be seen 
there. They want to be able to say that they have been 
there, and, though their conscience prevents them from using 
the notorious alternative, it does not prevent them from 
seeking technical truth at their neighbours’ heavy expense. 
These people are unluckily at once the support and the 
curse of fashionable French plays. 
Mr. Mayer has this season done one good deed in refusing 
to let them have books of the play wherewith to console 
their ignorance and to annoy audience and actors by constant 
turning over and misprision of leaves. On this we congratu- 
late him heartily, and if in his next season he can devise any 
means for the Suppression of Chattering we shall wish all 
the more power to his elbow. 
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first appear in London society by being taken up and petted by 
pretty women because they are good-looking, smart, and amusing ; 
and they then get the idea that their life is to be one long career 
of successes, and that any pretty woman on whom they may care 
to lavish that valuable article which they are pleased to eall their 
affections must necessarily fall a victim to the impassioned devo- 
tions of such magnificent and perfect creatures as themselves, As 
these men grow older, so does their selfishness and — in- 
crease, and they soon come to that state of mind in which they 
think that it is the right and proper thing to try to lead 
from the straight path any pretty young married women whom 
they admire, and who, they think, would add to the dignity 
and importance of their own valuable selves by having their 
names coupled with them, And at the present time, if a young 
man does succeed in his nefarious designs of getting a lady's 
name coupled with his own, his want of chivalry prevents him 
from trying to hide the association as much as possible, and his 
miserable vanity impels him to accept the imputation blandly and 
with great contentment and pleasure, as it adds, in his opinion, to 
his value in the eyes of the world. No idea of generosity or man- 
liness seems to stir up his conscience to the treachery and cowardice 
he is displaying to the woman who, whether the world’s inferences 

are correct or not, has sacrificed her good name by her foolish 
fancy for him, What does it matter to such a miserable victim 
of vanity that a lady's fair fame is taken away by the scandalous 
tongues of society, if only he feels that in the eyes of his fellow- 

men he has been accredited with a success which makes him an 
object of envy and respect to his companions of the same way of 
thinking as himself on such subjects? He is thought much more 
of by his friends if he can score, or at least have scored to him, 
several such so-called “ successes” with ladies; while any man 
who openly and with manly courage avows that he would scorn 
to take advantage of any lady’s indiscretions would in this age be 
laughed at as a “ flat” and a fool in not availing himself of the 
opportunities that are thrown in his way. But by far the lowest 
state to which young men have now fallen is the habit, unfortu- 
nately very common, of allowing by —- that they are on 
more than friendly terms with a lady. ‘This is greatly attributable 
to the fact, which we have noti before, that men now have 
not the slightest scruple in talking about women in clubs and 
public places in a way that they ought to be ashamed of; and 
the next step down the hill of degradation is for them to imply by 
hints and looks that they are the heroes of successes, and to glory 
in the fact of being “chaffed” about a lady, instead of giving 
it to be ome A understood that any further allusions will be 
followed by disagreeable results. Many of these young men 
would be much improved by the rough-and-ready handling that is 
meted out to schoolboys when they outrageously violate public 
opinion in their small world, 
Many of them have not the tact to know where to stop, and, 
finding a pleasant, agreeable, and pretty woman who is fond of 
harmless fun, think that there is an opening for taking liberties, 
and lay themselves open to a most severe snubbing, which should 
crush them for some time, and give them a wholesome lesson as 
to the proper respect that should be shown to ladies. But, we are 
sorry to have to admit it, the pachydermatous condition of such 
as these enables their overweening self-appreciation and vanity 
to overcome their mortification, and they soon resume their former 
course, taking extreme care to hide their discomfiture, being much 
ashamed of that, though not of the cause of it—namely, their own 

ungentlemanlike behaviour. Of course the excuse is that the women 


THE YOUNG MEN OF THE DAY. 


T is the way of young men to hold themselves in high estima- 
tion, and think themselves of vast importance, their estimation 
of themselves being possibly higher than other people’s. This self- 


appreciation has, perhaps, been increased in the present day by the 
ue that has been placed upon them as dancing machines, it being 
as much a necessity to have plenty of dancing men at a ball as it is 
to have a good supper and an ample supply of waiters. In their 
anxiety to secure a sufficiency of the male sex to adorn their enter- 
tainments, many ladies in society have, like gardeners, produced a 
exotic that has arrived at a premature growth; and young 
men, as they call themselves, are nothing more than boys. These 
beardless youths, on finding that they are sought after, attribute 
it to their own particular merits, and not to the iact that they are 
useful for da purposes, and accordingly begin to put on a 
“lot of side,” and try to make the world Velicve that they are 
extremely répandus and valuable ; and, after two or three years of 
this kind of life, they think it right to give out that they are blasés 
of the innocent amusements that — is willing to provide them 
with. Then comes the stage in which hardly anything is “ good 
enough”; while society of the harmless type is a bore and “ not 
worth the trouble, don’t you know,” in their own phraseology. 
Nothing that is not of the most perfect kind is worthy of their 
acceptance; they must have the best food and wine, be only 
to meet the “smart set” in society, which includes all the 
pretty young married women ; while at country houses they expect 
shooting ; nor are they a in their condemnation 
of a host who gives them the best he has, if it does not happen 
ag come up to their exalted ideas. The amusing part of 
is that many of these spoiled darlings in society are en- 
dowed with but small allowances from their parents, and but 
for the generous hospitality extended to them they would have to 
ve upon the plainest and simplest fare if they kept within their 
Means. It sounds most grotesque to hear them abusing the good 
uings they are enjoying at the expense of others, knowing at the 
time, as they do, that, if catering for themselves, they would be 
unable to enjoy any such luxuries. 
Many young men get their heads completely turned when they 


lead them on, which may be true; but a man is none the less 
bound to behave like a gentleman if a woman is weak and fallible. 
Gambling and racing are great stumbling-blocks in a young 
man’s career now. Many men think that they can increase their 
limited income by a recourse to these pursuits; and how man 

poor young fellows have disappeared from the ken of men throug 

this unhappy belief! Luck very often attends these, when they 
are feeling their way, with comparatively small stakes; but it is 
like the Will-o’-the-wisp, which is pretty sure to lead them to 
their destruction if they have not the moral courage to “ take a 
pull” when they are getting out of their depth, It only wants a 
study of the betting-ring to assure men of common sense that back- 
ing horses in the long run means coming to grief; the ring increases 


daily in numbers and prosperity, none of the old faces disappear 
except by death, while new ones are continually joining Tattersall’s 
and apparently prospering, so it must be obvious that they are 
doing well and making money—but how? at the expense of the 
backer. But the numbers of men who have taken to racing, and 
who have succumbed, is enormous, while those who have made 
anything by it could be counted on the fingers of one hand. The 
same may be said of gambling, with this additional dis- 
advantage, or we might say disgrace, that when young men 
play, as they frequently do, for higher stakes than they can 
atlord to do, and losing are unable to pay, it is their friends 
and acquaintances who are “ let in” by them, who have the 
disagreeable choice of whether to post their quondam allies or 
silently suffer the loss, It seems a mistake now that the only 
p< that can be imposed on a man for wilfully playing for 
igher stakes than he can afford, and then not paying his friends 
if he loses, is to turn him out of his club; it strikes us as a worse 
crime than the stealing of a loaf of bread by a poor starving 
wretch who, if he is caught, “ gets” two months. ; 
But wisdom is only learned by experience, and there is many a 
man who makes a bad start, but by the aid of a sound a 
good heart, and sensible friends, pulls up in time, and is all the 
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better for the experience he has learned. On the other hand, there 
are many men of absolutely no principle who are on the look-out 
for young and foolish men, whom they regard as fair game for 
poling and, when plucked, casting aside. But these soon get 
an evil reputation, and there are plenty of “good fellows” ready 
to give a young mana word of caution if they see them falling 
into bad hands, 

There is a class of men, who are not all young by any 
means, who in society are termed “ tamecats”; these men present 
rather a ludicrous spectacle for their foolishness. They are by no 
means vicious, but they are by no means manly. They continue 
to attend all entertainments till they are well on in the sere and 

ellow leaf; they have no occupations; they are neither men of 
Totters nor of arts; they are not political ; and, last of all, they are 
in no way sportsmen, neither shooting, hunting, driving, nor fish- 
ing. The raison d'étre of their existence seems hard to define; 
their daily occupation is wandering round from house to house, 
and exchanging gossip and scandal with old ladies and young 
alike. They have the entrée to many houses where they are 
welcome at all times, and are not looked upon as eligible husbands 
for the daughters of the house; they are made use of to fill up 
vacancies at dinner, theatre parties, &c., and, above all, they are 
essentially good-natured. Popular with many women who make 
use of them, asa rule they are not so with men, who are apt, 
and very justly, to stigmatize them as old women, who do 
not care to enjoy or even to take interest in the ordinary pur- 
suits that most men follow. Our army, and more especially our 
brigade of Guards, both cavalry and infantry, do much for 
turning out young men as they should be; there is no better 
school for men, they find their own level, get their conceit and 
bumptiousness knocked out of them, and become useful and 

leasant members of society, besides being thorough gentlemen, for 
if they cannot come up to the latter standard, the “ regiment” is 
made too hot for them. Ifa man’s lines are not cast in the army, 
the best thing for him to do is to travel in all parts of the world 
where he will have to take the rough with the smooth, and be 
treated according to his merits and not in respect of his position 
or his own estimation of himself, Our young men would be much 
worthier and pleasanter members of society if they could travel 
into distant countries while young, instead of entering a London 
life as mere boys, with perhaps but little money, and without the 
moral courage to say, “No; I cannot afford it,” the want of 
which courage often leads them to disappear from the race of life 
as they find it impossible, as earthenware, to float down the 
same river with the iron pots without getting “smashed up” in 
the attempt. 


VOCABULARIES. 


Ts duel going on between Sir George Trevelyan and Mr. 
Evelyn Ashley at Glasgow is fertile in interesting incidents 
and expressions ; and we might {ill without difficulty more than 
the whole of this article with simple comment and extract on it. 
The combatants being very fairly matched in age, official experi- 
ence, and general ability, and Sir George Trevelyan’s greater 
literary practice being compensated by certain awkward antece- 
dents of his, it is a very pretty quarrel indeed. The hits have 
been on Mr. Ashley’s side hitherto, and we do not observe that 
Sir George has done much to parry them, trusting, it would seem, 
less to the sword than to the shield—-to the shield of an im- 
penetrable admiration for Mr. Gladstone. The thickest plates of 
that ponderous armour hitherto worn are but as tin-kettles to the 
side of the Inflexible beside Sir George’s panoply. Two unsur- 
ble utterances especially will remain —gross, enormous, almost 
unintelligible—for the benefit of a posterity which may inquire 
into the malady of our convulsionnaires of Gladstonism. The one is 
the almost famous, and quite evidently genuine, indignation and 
astonishment of Sir George Trevelyan that any one should fail to 
re instant and implicit trust in Mr. Gladstone—in Mr. 
Gladstone “ with such a past.” The other is his equally indig- 
nant, and equally genuine, inquiry whether Mr. Gladstone could 
be expected to do anything more than confer with those who had 
formerly served under him? “ Was it not sufficiently honourable 
that such a man as Mr. Gladstone should offer to confer with men 
who had formerly served under him?” This, we think, is a more 
exquisite touch than the other. It is, so to speak, all in the game 
that Sir George should believe that Mr. Gladstone’s “ past” is 
irreproachable, ludicrous as such a belief may be. Ile has a right 
to say “If I did not think his past irreproachable I should not 
have served under him in that past”; and here at least be is in 
no danger of having such damaging quotations as those from his 
Irish utterances flung in his face. But the notion of Mr. Glad- 
stone as something quite too bright and good for ordinary con- 
ference, as a superior being whose mere address is a kind of 
accolade, and whose willingness to “confer” with mere ex-Cabinet 
Ministers and members of Parliament hasa god-like condescension 
about it, is extraordinarily "y: It explains, indeed, Sir 
George’s recent conduct; he is a kind of Occam, a Euthyphron 
of politics, who holds that a thing is good because Mr. Gladstone 
likes it. But who shall explain the explanation? Mr. Thackera: 
used to feel or express astonishment that men should have knelt 
when they were in the presence of their Sovereign, should have 
burst into tears at a ious word from him, and so forth. ‘I'he 
doctrine of Divine Right at least accounted for this without 


much difficulty or much reflection on the anactolaters. But 
Sir George Trevelyan’s doctrine that it is sufficient honour for a 
man ay “conferred with” by Mr. Gladstone, and that after 
that the man has only got to go and do so, beats the wildest 
excesses of seventeenth-century royalism. And the seventeenth 
century shall supply us with a reply to Sir George Trevelyan’s 
ea, addressed to Ring William instead of King James. “It is 
certainly lawful for your Gladstonity to command our brother 
Trevelyan’s conscience : for he has already put it at your service.” 
It is not, however, with this remarkable outburst of servility 
that we purpose to deal principally now, but with another of Sir 
George's Trevelyanisms. He has, he informed the people of 
Glasgow or Bridgeton, “no such word as renegade in his poli- 
tical vocabulary.” Indeed? that must be uncommonly convenient 
for the author of that long list of uncompromising anti-Parnellite 
and anti-Home-Rule declarations which was published the other 
day; for the man who was turned out of the Border Burghs for 
standing on the identical platform on which Mr. Ashley now 
stands; for the apologist who, after his first Gladstonian escapade 
at the Devonshire, went and stood in a white sheet by the side of 
Mr. Courtney at Liskeard and ewore eternal allegiance to the uni- 
versal and unimpaired sway of the Imperial Parliament. It must, 
we say, be very convenient for Sir George Trevelyan when he feels 
uncomfortable about the word “ renegade,” which rude folk apply 
to him, to turn up his political vocabulary in order to find what 
it means, and blissfully discover that it isn’t there, that it may be 
neglected as a mere vor nihili invented or borrowed by rude and 
unscholarly disputants. But there is no reason why this advantage 
of possessing a private vocabulary should be limited to Sir George 
Trevelyan, and we are convinced that he is too reasonable a man 
to deny to others what is granted to him. The beautiful penta- 
meter of good Master Conrad of Zwickau (we trust Sir George 
has not forgotten his humanities as he has some other things) — 


Fac mihi etiam sic qualiter ego tibi— 


expresses, with some license of ponte, a profound truth. Sir 
George can hardly find fault with others if they possess similar 
rivate vocabularies, and indeed it so happens that some of his own 
friends are in particular need of such. Sir William [arcourt’s poli- 
tical vocabulary would no doubt contain no such words as “ consis- 
tency ” and “ stability ” if it were not that Sir William wants them 
to apply sarcastically to Mr. Goschen. Dr. Tanner's vocabulary 
is, as we all know, particularly well furnished with participles, 
but such awkward terms as “ decency,” “ courtesy,” “ manners” 
(though they rhyme to Tanners), and so forth, are, of course, 
banished from it. But the person to whom the private vocabulary 
system will be most useful—who has, indeed, in all probability 
made use of it for a considerable time—is Sir George’s great 
leader, the hero of “such a past,” the mighty Mumbo Jumbo, a 
conference with whom (no matter what the tenor or upshot of 
the conference may be), is enough and too great honour for mem- 
bers of the English Parliament, for members of the English 
Council, for heads of great State departments, and governors of 
countries where the eagles of Rome never flew, and the skull- 
pyramids of Tamerlane were never piled up. (The style of the 
uncle is naturally suggested by the nephew.) The only diffi- 
culty with Mr. Gladstone is that he must have had so many 
vocabularies, all of which will have to be consulted by the 
inful compiler of the final Glossarium summe, media et 
infime Gladstonitatis. That “past” of which Sir George is so 
amorous has been a past of many chapters, and at each chapter a 
whole crowd of words have been obliterated from it, to re- 
ee | it is true, by a crowd of others. Hardly even the cele- 
rated row of Bradshaws said to be preserved in the British 
Museum could be longer or could show more remarkable changes 
than the successive volumes of this work. Think, only think, of 
the number of expressions from Zhe State in its Relations with the 
Church (a work that has not yet reached its jubilee) which will 
be found absent in this year's issue of the Vocabulary of 
Gladstonese! No doubt, as we have said, there are certain con- 
dolences, certain vails. The earlier vocabulary, on the well- 
known and appropriate authority of my Lord Macaulay, “ did not 
contain one expression unworthy of a gentleman, a scholar, and 
a Christian,” so that the blackguardism of Pitt and the devil- 
ishness of the Union can hardly have been found there. And 
yet, again, in the later there would be many curious defi- 
ciencies, not of words found earlier, but of words that might 
be expected to be found at the time. For instance, the word 
“ jubilee” just now slipped past the not unaccustomed hedge of 
our teeth. The thing and the word, which have been so frequent 
in most people's vocabulary lately, seem to have been to Mr. 
Gladstone very much as “ renegade” to SirGeorge. Our memory 
is fairly good, but we can hardly remember in all this season any 
reference of Mr. Gladstone’s (we think there was one where 
Home Rule somehow came in) in the style and spirit which 
most other public men of distinction have been glad to display. 
But it is, no doubt, all the fault of the vocabulary. Those who 
have had some experience of the pleasing pastime of instructing 
boyhood say that this very excuse, “ Please, sir, it’s not in my 
dictionary,” is not infrequent in the mouth of ingenuous youth, 
but rumour goes that the brutal tyrants of infancy are not wont 
to accept the artless plea. Perhaps Sir George Trevelyan, when 
(though, by way, is in other is 
rhadamanthine, 


For, after all, is not this private vocabulary-making a rather 
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t thing? Even in the sense in which Sir George really 
meant it, it es of and helps that curious and most mis- 
chievous tendency (of Gladstonians especially, but also of others) 
in the present day which we have more than once noticed here. 
Sir George himself, or somebody else—it does not matter—de- 
claimed the other day against the wickedness of certain Tories in 

uestioning the right of the majority of Parnellite members to 
e title of gentlemen. It would ap that no blame attaches 
to certain notorious members of Parliament for being not- 
gentlemen; but that it isa sin and a scandal to call them what 
they are. Jt does not matter whether Mr. Parnell and his 
followers are or are not associates of criminals—associates in so 
close and intimate a way that it is not quite clear over how much 
of the association the term criminal itself extends. But it is 
dreadful to call them by any such name. Sir George Trevelyan, 
absorbed in the nice conduct of his clouded cane of co , learnt 
“from Sir David Dundas and others when I was young,” banishes 
the word renegade from his political vocabulary, and having 
banished the rude, uncivil phrase, apparently thinks that the ques- 
tion whether he deserves it or not is immaterial, if, indeed, it is 
not already settled by the act of banishment. And then it must 
needs be said that the process, while ineffectual and of doubtful 
morality, is also an instance of the most audacious plagiarism. Sir 
George's expulsion of the naughty word renegade would most cer- 
tainly have reminded his uncle, if it does not remind that uncle’s 
nephew, of the conduct of a certain pirate towards the Decalogue. 
He, too, had a “ political vocabulary,” that rover of the sea, and 
he seems to have had it constructed on exactly the same principles 
as Sir George's. “There are no such words as slander and rene- 
gic in my political vocabulary,” says the ex-member for the Border 
rghs, the ex-Secretary for | d, the ex-Unionist, the ex- 
Liberal. No wonder. “Aye, that he razed.” 


OLD CLOTHES. 


HE Chih Nii of the Chinese Myths, the celestial Weaving- 
damel, strictly consists of three red stars to the north-west 
of the Milky Way—a, «,and ¢ Lyre. Popularly, however, the 
rincipal star takes lead, and a, or Vege, the pupilla of the 
tins, is the heroine. She lives one side of the River of Heaven, 
and her young man, the Oxherd, Altair, keeps on the other side of 
the stream. Strictly, this constellation, too, consists of three stars, 
a, Altair, 8 and y Aquila. As usually mapas in such cases, the 
course does not run smooth, and it is only on one night in the 
year that they can meet, and then only by the kindness of a flock 
of birds which join wings and make them a bridge such as is 
fabled of our own swallows. This festive time is still kept on 
earth too, at least in China and Japan, with all sorts of high jinks, 
on the seventh night of the seventh moon—the date falls during 
August. 

e Chinese maids of honour hold, or ought to hold, a contest 
in needle-threading. Seven needles have to be filled by the 
slender moonlight with silk of the five elemental colours, and the 
nimblest thimbles thus attest their practised skill in embroidery. 
Tables are laid in the open air with a dish called the hash “of 
anited hearts,” fruit, and wine “ of the bright stars”—a term not 
unlike our comet-vintage. Incense is burnt to the herd and his 
sweetheart, and wishes are made for riches, or for long life, or 
for children; only no one must ask for more than one of the 
three. They “plant life,” too, by sowing peas and wheat in 
flower-pots. 

The girl’s Japanese name is Tanabata, and the youth is called 
Hikoboshi—an alternative term, Kengiu, being the Chinese 
Kienniu—and one version of the legend runs that this beautiful 
solitary weaving maiden was observed by the Lord of Heaven— 
here to be the pole star—for years and years busily 
ceupied, without any great success, upon a web of the finest 
silk gauze, In pity for her forlorn case he sent her a mortal 
husband; but in his earthly company she forgot her task; her 


Beedle or her shuttle became false to the pole, and the Centre of 


the Universe, being wroth with her, pronounced the doom that 
the should only meet her helpmate once a year, and as above. 
There are no constellations round which so many fur-eastern 
legends gather, and the reasons for all this—if people would only 
Credit them—seem to be that Vega’s night culmivation at one time 
marked the Chinese tenth moon (our November), when the yearl 
feminine home-tasks began; for women were up till then engag 
in the outdoor field-work like the men. Spinning and weaving 
Were in full swing, and they so continue still to be, among 
the rural populations; the whirring of the wheels, the clatter of 
the shuttle, and the chirping of the crickets answering each other, 
*san old Chinese ode says; so that it is not by any means clear 
that it was the kettle that began it. In — of that por- 
i ion of the equinoxes, Vega’s culmination 
very gradually c to the following moon, in which the 
Winter solstice falls, and she, as Chi Nii, consequently took over 
the symbols and significance of Nii, the Virgin (four stars in 
Aquarius), who is surmised to have occupied that eleventh moon 
, Nii, was so named, on account of the marriages which 
then took, and still take, among the Chinese peasantry ; for, 
the heavy farm labours of the year being then over, people have 
* little more time to look about them. At that pated of the 
solar year, too, occurs the mythical junetion of heaven with earth, 


the union of the yin and the pane, the male and female principles 
of Chinese cosmical philosophy. Thus Chih Nii succeeded to Nii 
as the patroness of marriage; and, as she and Altair (who went 
through corresponding changes, here omitted) culminate nearly 
together, they became representatives of the yin and yang; and 
the lines joining the stars on the Chinese celestial charts adfigure 
the yoni and linga; the lines similarly drawn for Nii form a 
weaving-frame, or primitive loom. When Vega and Altair were 
thus opposed on the midnight meridian of the 23rd of December 
their bridge of meeting, called Tung-kiao, or the eastern bridge, 
must have been invented, and thus the current feast of the seventh 


eleventh moons also. 

In Zoroastrian star-worship there is Tish also a ntl 
called Paurya, and its it die 
tribute the waters of heaven. This at once connects them both 
with the Milky Way as the River of Heaven. One of these stars 
has been identified on independent grounds, slight, it is true, with 
Vega; and we cannot now stop to inquire about the various 
theories which ignore the presence in the myths of this River of 
Heaven and of the pole, on which the whole machine seems to 
revolve. Suffice it to remind those whom it may concern that the 
pole, in consequence of that staggering teetotum secular motion 
of the earth and its axis, which is also labelled “ procession of 
equinoxes,” is in the habit of changing its spots, and at times has 
been—and will be again—not very far from Vega. It may be also 
that two myths have got jumbled; one taking the Milky Way as 
a river or rivers, and the other viewing it as a transparent web 
that has got so far and gets no further. 


Japanese, and that word gives the second half of Tanabata. The 
legend, too, crops up in a fresh place where the Heaven-bright 
sun-goddess sits up aloft in her inviolable workroom overlooking 
the weaving of the awful garments of the gods; and her work- 
maidens bear the same title as the Chih Nii of the Chinese legend. 
Vega also bears in Chinese star-lore the alternative name of the 
Queen-mother, while the stars « and ¢ are called the Daughters. 


story of Penelope’s Web as a Sun and Dawn Myth. Nor must we 
forget the skill of another Dawn-goddess, Athene, so calamitously 
challenged by the Lydian Arachne. In a very ancient but obscure 
little Japanese seashore temple, nestled in a pine-forest, and named 
after the Crow, the Weaving Lady is worshipped under the names 
Orihione—a straight translation of Chih Nii—and Wakahirume, 
which, taken both > may fairly be rendered Weavi 
Virgin of the Sun. To light on the crow here sounds od 
until we discover the popular belief that the crows live in the 
sun; and they of course ought to be the birds that make the. 
flying-bridge, although one version calls in the jays. Let us 
now look round the world from China (and Japan) to Peru—pace 
the great lexicographer, it is not quite so far the other way round 
—and we shall tind that the occupations of the Virgins of the Sun 
there were to make tapestries for his temples and garments for his 
children the priest-king Incas, The resemblance of the Japanese 
and Peruvian solar religions and solar genealogies is so close in 
the main, from the Mikado and the Inca to the sacred mirrors of 
the sun, as to amount almost to oe iar sed aliter. 

To trace this conception from mythology into and down th 
hilosophy would be a task as interminable as the Web itself, but 
ere and there the thread may be picked up. In Hinda philo- 
sophical speculations the world consists of mere phenomena, 
the garment or vesture of the deity. In Plutarch’s well-worn 
account of the beliefs of the ancient Egyptians material things are 
the forms of which the invisible Ammon is the substance, they aro 
the garment with which he clothes himself and by which he is 
made manifest to man. Aristotle gave the World a soul, which 
was not the divinity, but was made by the deity, and was the 
movable mover outside of an immovable maker. A similar con- 
ception was adopted by Philo of Alexandria, the head and front 
of Judo-Grecian thought. Among the neo-Platonists, Plotinus 
turned Plato’s Demiurgus, the world-maker or world-soul, into the 
third entity of his trinity, and made it movable and the producer 
of things movable; he was followed by Porphyry and Iamblicus. 
Among the Italian revivalists Giordano Bruno reproduced the 
world-soul as at once interior and exterior, penetrating and rey 
ing the universe. There is a heroic kind of metaphor used by 
Saint-Martin, who was at one time much telked of as the 
Unknown Philosopher among the illuminated mystics of the close 
of the eighteenth we where he uses the web or weaving 
idea, and says that the history of nations is a sort of living 
and moving fabric, through which irrefragable and eternal justice 
is filtered without intermission, 
re this it is an easy transition to the Earth-Spirit’s chant in 

aust 

In Lebensfluthen, im Thatensturm 

Wall’ ich auf und ab, 

Webe hin und her! 

Geburt und Grab, 

Ein ewiges Meer, 

Ein wechselnd Weben, 

Ein glihend Leben, 
So schaff’ ich am sausenden Webstuhl der Zeit 
Und wirke der Gottheit lebendiges Kleid. 


“"Tis thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply,” int 
Teufelsdréckh, “and weave for God the Garment thou seest Him 


by.” Perhaps this sketch may fitly terminate with a few brief 
extracts from another just now much-talked-about philosopher, 


moon embraces the traditionary myths of the tenth and of the’ 


A loom and a garment bore the same name, hata, in archaic. 


Here we are getting very close indeed to the interpretation of the 
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who often patted Goethe on the back with a tolerance as good- 
humoured as he could make it. We mean that metaphysician 
who borrowed these old clothes and dressed up the Will in them, 
presenting matter to us in very much the same terms—eadem, sed 
aliter—as those to which the world has so long been accustomed. 

“ It is in the forms of bodies ” (writes Schopenhauer), “ in their 
qualities, and in their special modes of activity that the Will 
which we know to be the intimate essence of things manifests 
itself... . Through matter does the Will reach perception, 
become intuitive, visible. In this sense Matter is the visibility of 
peg iadag or the bond which ties the World as Will to the World 
as idea. 


BYRON’S GRAVE. 


LTHOUGH Hucknall Torkard stands almost within the 
borders of Sherwood Forest, and no great distance from the 
“ Dukeries,” it is not in itself a very lovely spot, It owes its one 
attraction to the possession of Byron's grave. The poet was 
buried in the family vault underneath the parish church, beside 
the first Lord Byron and his six brothers, all stout royalists in the 
great Civil War. Mrs, Byron, his mother, and his only child, 
Ada, Lady Lovelace, rest in the same tomb; and over them is the 
simple marble tablet which Lady Lovelace caused to be placed to 
her father’s memory. Many people will regret to hear that by 
way of “restoration ” the church is to be pulled down in great 
and rebuilt on a different plan, and in such a manner as to 
obliterate all memorials of Byron, and cause even the slab to tell 
a falsehood, as it will no longer be over the vault. The 
object of this vandalism is not very plain. The church is 
not a beautiful one, and a “ thorough restoration ” a few years ago 
failed to improve it; but it is in complete repair. 0) 
lengthen the church by pulling down the chancel and re- 
building it some twenty feet further east; to build transepts and 
raise a clerestory in the nave, will wholly transform it. There 
will, literally, not be an old feature left within or without. Yet 
such is the scheme of the “ Restoration” Committee. Two 
alternative schemes were before them ; for the parishioners have 
outgrown the old accommodation, and some years ago built a 
chapel-of-ease at the other end of the town. It was open to them 
either to build a third church or to enlarge the chapel, and they 
were further encouraged to adopt one or other of these courses by 
an offer of 1,000/. from a neighbouring clergyman. This offer 
they reject, preferring to destroy the one object of interest in the 
, and refusing to follow the good example of such parishes as 
t. Mary-le-Bone, Great Stanmore, and Rugeley—to mention only 
a few—where new churches have been built without the un- 
necessary destruction of the older ones. The work has not yet 
been commenced, and it is just possible that a protest may have 
some eflect, if not on the minds of the “ Restoration ” Committee, 
at least on those of the providers of the funds, 


LEO XIII. AND THE TEMPORAL POWER. 


HERE can be no doubt at all that there is at first sight a 
direct and glaring contradiction between the Roman and 
Paris telegrams which | age in close juxtaposition in the 
Times of Tuesday last on the relations of the Papacy with Italy. 
And a fresh Roman telegram of Wednesday, though it is not 
noticed in the Times leader of the same day, looks equally in- 
consistent with the Papal letter addressed to Cardinal Rampolla, 
the new Secretary of State, and published in the Moniteur de 
Rome. ‘The letter reasserts, as an indispensable condition of 
reconciliation with Italy, the old claim of territorial sovereignty. 
On the other hand we learn from the Paris telegram that, when 
the King of Italy a few days ago visited the ironworks at Terni— 
a cathedral city of the former Papal States—the Bishop came with 
the civil authorities to pay his respects to his Majesty. And 
this, we are told, is the first instance of the King being officially 
recognized by the bishop of any diocese in the old Papal States. 
The Roman telegram of Wednesday contains the still more signi- 
ficant, though somewhat enigmatical, announcement that it is 
believed “the Pope, after having by authorizing the publication 
of his letter to Cardinal Rampolla affirmed his steadfast resolution 
to adhere without varying to the claim to temporal power, will 
shortly give public permission to the Italian Catholics to take part 
in political elections ”—which permission, we need hardly add, has 
hitherto been persistently refused precisely because it would involve 
@ virtual surrender of the claim to temporal power. The contra- 
diction between the acts and the language of the Pope is clearly 
incapable of logical adjustment, but it is not difficult, we con- 
ceive, by reading between the lines, to discover a practical solution, 
though it is not exactly that suggested by the 7imes writer, who 
credits his Holiness with cherishing dreams of a revived patrimony 
of St. Peter, which may serve as a model to less sanctified realms. 
It is likely enough indeed that his Holiness may regard the mode 
in which the Pa was despoiled of its temporal sovereignty as 
unjust, and therein many must agree with him who nevertheless are 
ready to declare, fiert non debuit—at least as it was done—factum 
valet, No dispassionate judge will venture to dispute that the 
forcible annexation of the Papal States, however inevituble and 
in the result desirable, can only be excused, if at all, on some 


such sweeping plea as that necessity knows no law or that the 
end justifies the means. And certainly no reasonable man 
will expect the pontiff himself to admit the validity of such 
@ justification. t Leo XIII. is quite enough of a states- 
man to appreciate the distinction between abstract rights 
and accomplished facts. ‘The question before him is not of 
condoning the past but providing for the future, and no one under- 
stands this better than himself, It is not, we repeat, really diffi- 
cult to reconcile his letter to the Papal Secretary with his con- 
temporaneous action, without, on the one hand, crediting him 
with any share in the obstinacy or the illusions of his predecessor, 
or, on the other hand, sanctioning any charge of what in practical 
statesmanship can fairly be called insincerity. But before going 
further it may be well to premise a brief summary of the letter to 
Cardinal Rampolla, of which the Moniteur de Rome may be pre- 
sumed to have given an authentic version, and which is undoubt- 
edly an important document, though we may hardly be prepared to 
say with one of our contemporaries that few more important have 
of late years seen the light. It does not in truth do much beyond 
reproducing in a formal manner the substance of several pre- 
vious utterances of the present pontificate. But it-is evidently 

ublished with a purpose, and it bears internal evidence of the 
Pope's own handiwork, and is as unlike as possible to the kind of 
rigmaroles, “ of little meaning, though the words were strong,” we 
were accustomed to under the late pontificate. Its true purport is 
partly to be learnt from the contemporaneous acts which appear 
on surface to with it. 

is Holiness begins explaining that in undertaking 

government of the Chureb he took on himself the mission of re- 
conciling the Papacy with the peoples and governments of civilized 
States—which by the way comes very near to a reassertion in 
terms of one of the condemned ap ee om of the Syllabus—and he 
proceeds to recount how far this object has been realized in diffe- 
rent countries, beginning with Italy. His Allocution of May 23. 
on the Roman question has, he observes, been misunderstood, for 
he therein insisted on a recognition of the dignity and independ- 
ence of the Holy See as the basis of pacification. So far there is 
nothing about the Temporal Power, but the next paragraph, 
which we cite verbatim as we shall have occasion to refer to it 
presently, runs as follows :— 

The Pope then enters upon a recital of the rise and growth of the 
Temporal Power and of Papal Rome, and claims territorial sovereignty as 
the indispensable condition of any settlement or reconciliation, declaring 
all other schemes to be inadmissible, because the territorial sovereignty 
constitutes the only effective tee of the liberty of the Papal See. 
Italy herself, His Holiness declares, would reap the most did benefits 
both at home and abroad from a settlement based on principle set 


Emperor and the wisdom of his councillors, and declaring the- 
relations of the Government with the Holy See to be thoroughly 
satisfactory. Of the religious condition of France, “the generous. 
and noble elder daughter of the Church,” it is not of course pos- 
sible to speak with equal satisfaction, but his Holiness trusts that. 
through a loyal observance of the spirit and letter of the Concordat. 
a better understanding may arise. The next three phs,. 
dealing with Spain, Portugal, and ry contain nothing to call 
for special remark. Passing on to Protestant States, Pope 
speaks with mar np of what has already been accomplished and 
with hope of what may yet be accomplished in Prussia, and Ger- 
many generally, and takes occasion to put on record the good 
dispositions of the Emperor and his Ministers, He then eed 
his desire to make the influence of the Church felt in the English 
Colonies, “ where are a great number of Catholics,” and in Russia— 
a broad hint, if we do not misread it, of his wish to establish diplo-- 
matic relations with England. The letter concludes by declaring 
that it is the duty of the Roman See to on ae ion in 

arts of the world, to promote missions to the n, and to lead 
Pack tern Churches to the centre of Catholic 


aware—had been formulated by Leo XIII. The 


as the successor of Pius IX. It is very conceivable tae, 
threats were again muttered, as at an earlier period of his reigt,@: 
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the mind and oo of Leo XIII., and illustrating the line of am 
policy which he has all along EB penves with consistency and and 
success, and which has admit y, reclaimed for the Papacy 4. ts 
higher position and estimation in Europe than it had enjoyed for - of 
many centuries. Our immediate concern, however, is with that suc 
| part of the letter only which relates to the Temporal Power. wh 
If the report be correct, which there is no reason to doubt, the: mo 
paragraph quoted just now does certainly contain a more explicit - Ch 
assertion of the claim of temporal sovereignty, as an indispensable 
| 
| may be its special drift and purport, is explained in the preceding 
paragraph of the letter, which says that the Consistorial Allocution § 
of May 23 had been misunderstood as though the Pontiff had Lo 
waived the acknowledgment of the dignity apd independence of fo 
his See. Of course he did not do that, but he did pointedly omit: 
all direct mention of the Temporal Power, and the omission must Teb 
have been intentional. When taken in connexion with the almost. a 
simultaneous appearance of Father Tosti’s phlet—to which po 
we have before called attention—openly a recon 
ciliation with Italy on the basis of existing facts, it put a sever® 
| strain on the pepe loyalty of the Papalini, who from the first 
have looked askance on a Pontiff so little to their tas® 
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a withdrawal of Peter's pence and other troublesome demonstrations 
of ill-will. Under circumstances Leo XIII., who has never 
committed himself to any formal disclaimer of his temporal rights, 
may have thought it prudent to publish a formal assertion of them 
—which after all means very lit d all the more so if he was 
at the same time meditating a new departure in practice, which 
might hereafter pave the bn, Ae reconciliation on other terms, It 
is absurd to suppose that the Bishop of Terni would have acted as he 
did without the approval of the Vatican. And if it be replied that a 
virtual recognition of the Kingdom of Italy in Umbria and the 
Marches does not eo a recognition of Italian sovereignty at Rome, 
the answer is, first, that to recognize the Kingdom of Italy at all is a 
long step in that direction and involves the whole principle at stake ; 
and secondly, that there is every ground for believing that Leo XIII. 
has long since abandoned alli expectation, if not all desire, of regain- 
ing tage over Rome or any part of it, and that for many 
reasons. To mention three only; he is perfectly aware that, even 
were the Italian Government prepared to entertain such an idea, the 
attempt to carry it out would at once precipitate a revolution, from 
which the Pa would assuredly have quite as little to gain as 
the Monarchy. In the next place, he is too much of an Italian 
himself to desire to aggrandize the Papacy, were that possible, at the 
cost of his country, and he has publicly declared that he would accept 
no armed intervention to restore his civil power. And, thirdly, 
he cannot fail to know, what is notorious at Rome, that not only 
loyal citizens but the Liberal clergy, who are thoroughly heart- 
whole in their loyalty to the Church and the Holy See, do not 
merely scout as ridiculous the notion of any restoration of the 
temporal sovereignty, in whole or in part, but even repudiate as an 
intolerable insult to Italy the idea of an international guarantee 

for the erp mee of the hes If that feeling prevails among 
a class on whose orthodoxy and sincere devotion tc his person and 

office the Pope can thoroughly depend—and everybody acquainted 

with the situation agrees that it does prevail-among them—he 

must know how impossible it is that the people or the Govern- 
ment should consent to what his own clergy do not hesitate to 
condemn. 

These considerations would suffice to prove that too much 
stress must not be laid on the official restatement in the Pope's 
letter to Cardinal Rampolla of his civil rights. The language 
of State papers always requires to be interpreted with caution, 
and in the light of surrounding circumstances which supply an 
unofficial context. There is good reason to believe that, in spite of 
the periodical interchange of formal protests, Leo XIII. and King 
Humbert understand one another. But it would be premature 
and ~o oe be imprudent for the Pope just now to volunteer 
a formal surrender of pretensions he may have long since aban- 
doned all intention of treating as realities. And indeed the spirit 
aad contents of this very letter show plainly enough that he has 
formed a lofty conception of the “mission” laid upon him which 
is wholly independent of the accidents of temporal power. It is 
not on the despotic control of a petty Italian ey but on 
the spiritual administration of a worldwide Church that his gaze 
is fixed, and the large measure of success which has attended his 
ecclesiastical policy has not merely not been thwarted but has 
been visibly furthered by his entire emancipation from the shackles 
and complications of temporal government. Every student of 
history can ive how for the last three or four centuries the 
Papal State has hung like a dead weight round the neck of the 
Papacy, hindering and discrediting in a hundred ways its fulfilment 
of what every conscientious pontiif must have regarded as his chief 
and highest obligations, The first Pope for centuries on whose 
shoulders that Leta has never rested has formed a nobler 
ideal of his position in Christendom, and has already done 
more towards realizing it than any of his predecessors since the 
Reformation. Were estoration of the Temporal Power really 

or conducive to the fuller attainment of such an end 
Leo . might be trusted to give his best energies to the task, 
however hopeless, of recovering it; but he knows well that it is 
not so. It has, no doubt, been his ambition, and a most legitimate 
ambition, to bring about a permanent reconciliation between Italy 
and the Papacy, and he may yet live to achieve it. But if cireum- 
stances prove too strong tor him—and here his worst foes are 
of his own household—he will at least have bequeathed to his 
Successor & very different position from the damnosa hereditas to 
which he succeeded himself after the longest and one of the 
most blundering and disastrous pontificates in the history of the 


THE CHESTNUT BELL. 


O say that the Americans have got a new slang expression is 
T like ting the ancient news that a man died yesterday in 
London. But there are giants even among the Brobdingnags, and 
from time to time a fresh Americanism breaks out, “like an Irish 
Tebellion thirty thousand strong,” and rises to the dignity of a 
Rational institution. Such seems to be the magnitude and im- 
portance of the simple word “chestnuts.” Like many great in- 
carpations or avatars “ chestnuts” came at first before the world 


ta humble guise. As an American poet has 
ung 
knew how it was started, 


dut about two years ago, where or whenever a Frenchman would 


have cried “Connu!” or an Englishman have murmured “ Joe 
Miller!” the Transatlantics to yell “Chestnuts!” Woe 
to the man who tried to palm off an “old soldier” for a 
“recruit,” if any one was present who recognized a single feature. 
But, as usual, when the etymologists examined the new phrase, 
nobody knew whence it came. It was said that the dead chest- 
nuts of last year suggested, like Villon’s snows of the preceding 
year or of the south wind, its origin. Any one who has prowled 
in the forests in springtime knows how often a chestnut may be 
picked up which is fair to view, but which on examination proves 
to be about as valuable as a Dead Sea apple. Another investi- 
gator declared that the word was derived from a certain inveterate 
repeater of worn-out jokes named Chestnut, who had actually been 
indicted by a grand jury in Connecticut as a public nuisance 
“ because nobody could stand his stories.” 

However, “ the ball when once in motion,” to borrow a favonrite 
American figure of speech, “soon rolled up to a tremendous majo- 
rity.” It passed the forty-ninth ballot,” another simile for the 
same thing, or for an excess of popular approval. Then the 
legends of the chestnut became numerous. Once there was a 
gentleman who began to tell a story just as “the lady of the 
house” touched a bell to call a servant. “ Mrs. ——,” he ex- 
claimed reproachfully, “ perhaps there are some present who have 
not heard what I intend to tell.” 


Again. There is in Philadelphia a Chestnut Street along which 
passes a tramway. One of the ngers in what Bostonians, 
who love long sentences, call the City Horse Passenger Railway 
Car had begun a joke. Suddenly the conductor cried “ Chestnut,” 
in reference to the street mentioned. “It’s a lie,” roared the 
narrator ; “I just this minute made it up.” 


Yet again. Mr. Edmunds, generally known as Saint Jerome 
from his grave and dignified appearance, and also called the 
Watch Dog of the Senate, was making a speech in which he 
described his own peculiar merits. “1,” he exclaimed, “ have 
never been known on the floor of this Senate to bring in any 
tradition to the aid of an argument.” Whereupon Senator 
Riddleberger, who is in most respects most unlike a saint, “rose 
to a point of order.” And on being asked by the Speaker what 
the point was, he replied, “I want the Senator from Vermont to 
stop ringing that old chestnut bell of his!” There was an awful 
pause—a burst of laughter—and Saint Jerome, who had never 
smiled, went on with his speech in all the majesty of unrufiled 
dignity. 

On this hint an ingenious Yankee invented the chestnut bell, a 
portable tin tintinnabulum, which it would appear is now a part 
of the equipment of all good Americans, It is carried, nominally, 
like the revolver for defence, but there seems to be good reason 
to believe that it is rapidly being converted, like that implement, 
to most aggressive purposes, oe to the lecturer who ventures to 
utter a “ truism” or even to repeat himself. At once the sharp 
kling of the chestnut bell is heard in the audience, Even clergy- 
men while preaching have heard the awful sound. As to the 
stage. A man from Peoria who went to see Mr. Irving in the 
Bells was much puzzled with the plot, till at last an inkling of it 
dawned upon his mind, and he burst out with “I say, fellows! I 
see into it now. That chap has been lettin’ off chestnuts all his 
life, and now his conscience is a-ringing it into him.” And again 
we are told in the Chicago Tribune that a celebrated “ dude” in 
New York, on being told that he was a bore, retaliated by ringi 
a series of violent peals. ‘Au had him there, don’cher know!’ 
he remarked, in the peculiar tone which is now supposed by 
American swells to be “ pure London English.” 


But it is time to consider what will be the ultimate effect of 
the chestnut bell on American intellect and culture. Is it really 
good for a country to have no old jokes, no venerable Joes, no 
standards of “fun”? Everybody cannot rise to a point of order 
or to the point of a joke with the acumen of a Riddleberger. 
Even a t American declared, after years of investigation 
through annals of medieval, classic, Lgyptian, and Assyrian 
wit and humour, that there are only twenty-five original jests in 
existence, and that all known at the present day can be referred 
to one or another of these. At the end of the last century the 
chestnut bell was rung in France as “Connu!” ‘The result has 
been—froth. A feverish fretfulness for something new, and ever 
something new, brought France from Rabelais to Voltaire—some 
pec be raised it—but the cry of “ Connu!” debased it to endless 
isolated frivolous witticisms. There has been great rejoicing over 
the death of the pun; but even the pun was not so bad as the 
mere slang phrase which is succeeding it. 

One cannot reflect without horror what the result would be 
should this great American “campanologistic corrective” be 
introduced to England, Fancy the chestnut bell in our House of 
Commons—worse yet, in the House of Lords! But even here 
there is a gleam of light. It is within the reach of imagination 
to conceive its being rung with great effect during one of Mr. 
Gladstone's speeches. Imagine Lord Randolph Churchill armed 
with one! Imagine—but the imagination of the reader will 
supply the rest. If there ever was a bell which deserved to bear 
the inscription “fulgura frango” it is the chestnut. That will 
break up the thunders of “ the gods.” 
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OUR MERCHANT SHIPPING. 


HE Return issued last week, in continuation of tables annually 
laid before the House of Commons, showing the progress of 
our merchant shipping, is remarkable, inasmuch as, for the first 
time, it exhibits a falling off in the tonnage of our mercantile 
marine. The falling off is but slight—about 66,000 tons ina total 
of more than 7} millions of tons—but that there is any falling off 
at all is a matter to be noted. Still, we should add that nearly 
all the great maritime States show a similar falling off, proving 
that the decrease is not due to any loss of trade peculiar to our- 
selves, but to that long-continued and universal depression which 
for years has weighed upon all nations. There is a more particular 
cause which should be mentioned. In 1881-3 there was an extra- 
ordinary mania for shipbuilding in this country, and indeed upon 
the Continent also. The depression which had lasted from the 
‘beginning of 1874 to the end of 1879 had then come to an end. 
People fondly hoped that we were about to see a revival of the 
times preceding 1873, and that in consequence much more 
shipping would be required. Asa matter of fact, the revival of 
those years was shortlived and not very marked. It was soon 
followed by a deeper depression than had prevailed before, and in 
~consequence the great increase in shipping brought on a crisis. 
We may observe that in this country alone the tonnage of ships 
built increased from 472,896 in 1880 to 608,878 in 1881, to 783,051 
in the following year, and to 892,216 in the year following that. 
So great an addition to the mercantile marine of the world in 
three years proved excessive. In 1884 the new tonnage fell to 
588,274, in the following year to 441,012, and last year to 331,528, 
‘The competition of new ships with old ships brought down freights, 
and reduced likewise the - of new shipping. In consequence 
many ships had to be laid up altogether, and there were heavy 
losses, leading to great distress, in the shipping trade. It is to be 
hoped that now that a fresh improvement in trade appears to be 
beginning the preva in the shipping trade has come to an end, 
and that we shall once more see an increase in our national ship- 
ping. But it is likewise to be hoped that new ere will not 
ead to a wild outburst of shipbuilding. While we have to record 
for the first time a decrease in British shipping, we have to 
notice with much satisfaction at the same time that not onl 
do the shipowners and the crews of our merchant marine hol 
their own in the competition with other countries, but that they 
‘are gaining even greater preponderance. In fact, we are every 
carrying a larger proportion of the trade of the world. In 
the foreign trade ot the United Kingdom the proportion of British 
“tonnage to the total tonnage engaged in the trade in 1850 was 
oe cent.; last year the proportion had risen to 73°3 per cent. 
In the foreign trade of the United States the proportion of 
British tonnage to the total tonnage engaged in the trade in 1860 
was 24°8 per cent.; in 1885 it had risen to 50°7 per cent. There 
are special reasons, as our readers are aware, for this increase in 
the American trade. We were the first to adopt iron in ship- 
building, while the Americans clung to wood ; and we were much 
‘earlier, too, in the application of steam to navigation. The result 
“was that we rapidly distanced the Americans in their own carrying 
trade, whereas previously they had been running us hard in the 
carrying trade of the whole world. But in all other countries we 
have been gaining, though not, it is true, in so remarkable a 
manner as in the United States. In the French foreign trade, for 
example, the proportion of British tonnage to all other tonnage 
has risen from 29°3 per cent. in 1850 to 41 per cent. in 1885; and 
‘it will be recollected that France, to foster her own shipping, 
adopted shipping bounties. Italy did the same, and yet the pro- 
— of British tonnage to all other tonnage in the Italian 
ign trade bas risen from 25°8 per cent. in 1870 to 44:2 per 
cent. in 1885. Even in Germany, where industry has made such 
extraordinary strides, we hold a higher position than we did 
formerly. In 1870 the proportion of British tonnage to all other 
tonnage was 35°9 per cent.; in 1885 it was 42°2 per cent. It 
will be seen that everywhere we have been adding to our pre- 
_ponderance, and last year we attained to a higher p than the 
year before. In these figures we have clear proof that the check 
to the growth of our merchant navy is due, not to any loss of the 
carrying trade of the world, but simply to the fact that the 
business to be done all over the world was less last year than it 
had been formerly. 
There seems, then, no danger of our loss of pre-eminence at sea. 
We carry three-fourths of the whole of our own foreign trade, 
and we carry a very large proportion of the foreign trade of all 
other countries. In spite of the check that shipping has received 
of late years, we have during those very years been increasing our 
preponderance. The truth is that we have advantages over all 
other countries of a kind not easily to be counterbalanced. We 
have machinery such as no other country possesses. We have 
Sea such as no other country can show. We have iron 
‘and coal close together, and thus we have the means of building 
‘ships which no other country can rival. And we have, at the 
‘same time, skilled artisans, in multitude vastly exceeding those 
by any other country. Lastly, we have a highly mari- 
time population. We were the first to perceive the advantage of 
‘adapting steam to navigation upon a great scale, and we were the 
‘first to supplant wood by iron in shipbuilding, We have still, 
beyond all comparison, a preponderance in steam shipping. In- 
deed, we own more steamships than all the rest of the world put 
together. If we leave out of account the steam shipping employed 
in the coasting trade of the United States—the steam shipping, 


that is, which does not compete with other navies in the foreign 
trade of the United States—we have an immense preponderance 
in steamships over all the rest of the world put together. Taking 
this into account, it may safely be said that our mercantile marine 

uals, if it does not considerably exceed, the merchant navies, 
whether steam or sailing, of all other countries taken together. 
The steam shipping of the British Empire last year measured 
4,318,153 tons, and the steam merchant navy of the United 
Kingdom alone measured 3,961,746 tons. There is no other 
country in the world which so much as a million tons of 
steam shipping, except only the United States, and the United 
States steam tonnage is almost entirel ae a in the coasting 
trade, where no foreign shipping is allowed to compete. In the 
foreign trade the American mercantile steam marine measures 
only 176,633 tons; but in the coasting trade the steam tonnage is 
as much as 1,346,351 tons, 7 ay ew of account, however, the 
coasting-trade steam navy of the United States, Germany pos- 
sesses the next largest steam marine, after our own, includi 
Hamburg and Bremen, which in the tables are given separately. 
The total steam mercantile marine navy of Germany measures 
810,157 tons, or somewhat over one-fourth of our own tonnage. 
Next comes France, with only 492,396 tons; and the other 
countries possess only insignificant steam mercantile marines, all 
being under 125,000 tons, It is usually estimated that a steam- 
ship is equivalent in efficiency to at least three sailing oie. and the 
estimate is probably rather under than over the truth. If this be 
so, it will be seen that our pre-eminence at sea is far greater than 
the mere figures would at first sight show. Including sailing and 
steam vessels the mercantile navies of the other principal maritime 
nations exceed our own to the extent of only about 30 per cent, 
If we exclude the sailing vessels and reckon the steam vessels as 
equivalent to three sailing ships, we find that the pre-eminence of 
this country over all other countries at sea is enormously greater 
than at first sight it seems. And to this fact is, doubtless, to be 
attributed the extraordinary een which British shipping 
has taken in the carrying trade of the world as pointed out above, 
We have not only three-fourths of our own foreign trade in our 
own hands, but we have half the American foreign trade and 
a very large proportion of the foreign trade of Continental 
countries, 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing brought out by the tables 
we are here considering is the si increase in the number of 
persons employed at sea compared with the extraordinary 
development of our shipping in recent years. In 1820 the total 
tonnage of the British Empire, including the United Kingdom, 
did not exceed 2,648,593 tons; in 1886 it had risen to 9,246,051 
tons—that is to say, the tonnage had been considerably more than 
trebled since 1820. In 1850, again, the total tonnage of the 
United Kingdom alone was 3,504,944 tons; last year it had risen 
to 7,321,335 tons. And we should remind our readers that, in 
consequence of steps taken to clear the British register in 1854, 
and since, and in consequence also of changes in the system of 
measurement, the Briti <e 1854 is a great deal less 
than it would have — to be if the old system of taking the 
fi had continued. In other words, the tonnage in 1850, 
above given, is a great deal larger than it ought to have been. 
Many ships appeared upon the register which ceased to sail 
the sea, and the system of m ing was itself wrong. The 
increase since 1850, as shown above, is more than double ; the real 
increase is considerably greater. Now, in 1851 the total number 
of persons employed in the merchant shipping (masters not in- 
cluded) was 141,937; but last i the total number was only 
187,797. There ought to be added, it is true, 18,673 Lascars and 
Asiatics, under Asiatic articles of agreement, but these Lascars 
and Asiatics do not appear to have been included in any of the 
returns previous to the present, and therefore they do not alter 
the contrast which we are drawing—namely, that while the ton- 
nage has considerably more than doubled between 1851 and 1886, 
the increase in the number of persons employed is only about 
46,000, or less than one-third. This is due to the fact that im- 
provements in shipbuilding, in machinery, and the like, have 
enabled a very much smaller number of persons to manage a vessel 
than could do so in 1851. In 1854, from another table in this 
return, we find that the proportion of persons employed to every 
loo tons was in sailing vessels as high as 4°97, and in steam 
vessels as much as 7°II. pays gre! the proportion of persons 
employed to every 100 tons of shipping in all vessels of the 
mercantile marine was 5°12; but last year the proportion of per- 
sons employed to every 100 tons of shipping had n, in the case 
of sailing vessels, to 2°64, and in the case of steam vessels to 3°04, 
making the proportion of all classes only 2°86. In other words, 
about half as many sailors in proportion to the tonnage now 
manage our shipping as were required thirty years ago. It 
is remarkable, probably because of the small number in pro- 
portion now required to man our ships, that the rise in wages is 
not at all as great as one would have expected. From still 
another table it appears that in 1848 the rate of wages paid to able 
seamen in the Mediterranean trade was about 50s, a month at 
Bristol, 45s. at Glasgow, Liverpool, and London, and 55s. at New- 
castle, ‘he rate ranged therefore from 45s. to 55s. a month at 
those great ports in the Mediterranean trade. Last year the rate 


at Bristol was 55s. in sailing vessels and 70s. in. steam-vessels; a6 
Glasgow from 50s. to 55s. in sailing vessels and 6os. in steamers; 
at Liverpool 55s. in sailing vessels and from 558. to 60s. in 
steamers ; at London from 50s. to 55s. in sailing vessels and from 
Gos, to 708, in steamers; and at Newcastle, from 55s, to 60s. ia 
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sailing vessels and 70s. in steamers. Thus, whereas in 1848 the 
rateranged from 458. to 55s., last year the rate ranged from 50s. to 
65s. in sailing vessels and from 60s. to 70s. in steamers. In the 
North American trade the rate ranged in 1842 from 50s, to 6os. at 
the same ports; last year it ranged from 50s. to 65s. in sailing 
vessels and from 70s. to 92s. in steamers, Considering the rise 
in wages that has taken place since the adoption of Free-trade and 
the great development of our shipping, it is remarkable that the 
increase in wages has not been greater. ~ 


A DRAMATIC AND MUSICAL RETROSPECT. 


T has been said for some years past that Italian opera was 
expiring, if not quite dead and done for. The combined 
efforts during the last two months of Messrs. A tus Harris, 
Lago, and Mapleson, if they have not exactly infused new life 
into the dying, have prov that with patience and perseverance, 
and above all by avoiding certain mistakes, the feeble flicker which 
still endures might be fanned into a brilliant and lasting flame. 
Italian opera is not dead. It is in a torpor, and in a torpor it is 
likely to remain unless prudence is employed in the process of 
awakening the noblest form of theatrical representation into 
vigorous existence, The Zimes came limping on Tuesday last 
to confirm some remarks made in the Saturday Review of 
July 9th, in which we declared ourselves of opinion that, 
“if our operatic managers would consent to concentrate their 
efforts on the proper production. of only three operas during a 
season, and give such works as the Mejistofele of Boito, with 
well-trained choristers, an efficient orchestra, a powerful cast, and 
magnificent scenery, they would do well, and probably find 
generous support as a reward for their enterprise and common 
sense.” We doubt, however, if the public would care much 
for Gluck’s Alceste, or Haléyy’s La Juive, or even for Auber's 
Muette de Portici, earnestly recommended by the learned critic 
of the Zimes. We advised a revival of Buito’s Mefistofele, and 
thought that perhaps Tancredi might see light again with 
advantage ; and, although we do not throw cold water on the 
ardour of the enterprising manager, who will follow the 7'imes' 
advice and tackle Alceste, we really fear that an opera with- 
out a prima donna, such as is La Muette de Portici, is not 
likely to find favour, however spirited its overture and choruses. 
But even the three operas s ted by the Times, if properly 
presented, would be more likely to succeed than such worn-out 
works as Lucia, Sonnambula, Traviata, Trovatore, Barbiere, and 
Puritani. On the other hand, surely there are sufficient lovers of 
music in London to throng Drury Lane during a series of first- 
class performances at popular prices of Verdi's Otello or Wagner's 
Parsifal? It was unfortunate for Mr. Harris that he did not test 
the vocal ability of several of his prime donne before they 
appeared, and trusted rather to his own intelligence than to the 
reports of his agents. We should thus have been spared Mme. 
Borelli, for instance, who had a tremolo like an earthquake, and 
Mme. Mila Kupfer Berger, who, to speak politely of the absent, 
is passée. The ers = to make of Mile. Sigrid Arnoldson a 
second Patti failed. Charming she is and clever. Her voice is a 
pretty one, und she sings nicely, There is no doubt whatever 
as to her talent for acting. It is the one prominent feature of her 
performance, and were it but a little subdued, Mlle. Sigrid 
Arnoldson would be much more delightful than she is. At least 
she has no tremolo and is young and pretty, surely three graces 
granted unto her for which the public ought to feel devoutly 
thankful. Mlle. Gambogi, a young lady with a sweet voice and 
excellent method, sang but once, and was forthwith, for some odd 
reason or other, relegated to the concert-room. The prima donna 
par excellence of the Drury Lane season has been Mme, Nordica, 
the most painstaking of singers, whose Valentine was really 
dramatic and whose Margherita almost ideally charming. The 
contraltos at this theatre were indifferent ; e. Fabbri, who 
sang nicely, was quite out of place in Les Huguenots; and 
Mme. Tremelli, although she has a noble voice, does not sing as 
well as she should. The magnificent performances of the brothers 
De Reszke brought to Drury Lane each time they sang something 
of the prestige of the grand old days or better nights when Italian 
opera was in its glory. M. Maurel, too, with all his faults, 
es praise for the assistance he gave in forming what may 
be considered, taking it for all in all, the finest trio of male voices 
now to be heard. Mr. Harris “mounted ” his various operas with 
splendour, and even Lucia di Lammermoor was rejuvenated by the 
a amigas of its scenery and costumes, while the Barbiere di 
viglia has never been so charmingly staged before in London. 
‘The scenery of Lohengrin was inferior to that of either Les 
Huguenots or of Faust; but Aida was a brilliant tacle, and 
Carmen, with Mme. Minnie Hauk as the heroine and the dainty 
and charming Mile. Engle as Michaela, was delightfully produced. 
Mr. Harris indulged us in no “ novelties * beyond the ballet act of 
Faust, which could have been omitted with advantage, and the 
fifth act of the Hi , in which the most important point, 
the appearance of St. Bris and his discovery that he has ordered 
his daughter to be shot, was omitted.. The manager of 
) deserves great credit. He fulfilled his promise to the letter; 
and, if each of the numerous operas he gave was not as successful 
as it might have been, the fault was not his. He will doubtless 


take the of the past season to heart, and, siuce experience ' 


is a great teacher, benefit by the instruction; and we may expect, 
if he attempts grand Italian opera again, still greater things 
so able and so conscientious an impresario. 

There is very little to be said of the feeble attempt made of 
producing Italian opera at Her Majesty’s. The only event of any 
oo was the appearance for one night only of Mme. Patti, 
and the subsequent amusing goule to which her sudden dis- 
appearance gave rise. Boito’s Mefistofele introduced a new and 
very able singer, Mile. Gina Oselio, who, it seems, has played the 
dual parts of Helen of Troy and Gretchen half over Europe amid, 
let us hope, better and much more brilliant surroundings than she 
did here. Mme. Trebelli, in glorious voice and form, sang on 
several occasions at this theatre, and Mme. Lilli Lehmann made a 
most satisfactory first appearance as Fidelio. She was heard 
twice, and then vanished in the wake of Mme. Patti. 

The enterprise of Signor Lago at Covent Garden was confined 
to the production of a répertoire which followed closely that of 
Drury Lane. There was but one novelty produced during the 
season, La Vita per lo Czar, by Glinka, a work containing some 
fine music, but which the undeniable talent and popularity of 
Mme. Albani, Mme. Scalchi, Sefor Gayarré and Na Devoyod 
failed to animate into success. Mme, Ella Russell and Mme. Valda 
added greatly to their fame during the season, and if Mme. de 
Cepeda is never likely to wear the cast-off mantles of Grisi and 
Titiens, she nevertheless gave several truly dramatic performances, 
notably excellent being her Ortruda in Lohengrin. Of the several 
débutantes at this theatre, it may be said that they came up like 
flowers, and as such they faded and disappeared. 

Since last March there have been between the three theatres 
159 operatic performances, and 35 operas have been produced. 
The following list of new singers is a long one, but affords an 
insight into the folly of the present system of operatic management. 
They were thirty-three in number, including Mesdames Arpoldson, 
Medea Borelii, Borghi, Brochi, Marie Engle, Fabbri, Gubri, 
Groll, Gambogi, Hastreiter, Mila Kupfer Berger, Mysenheim, 
Medea Mei, Marcolini, Orsini, Gina Oselio, Sandia, ‘Torsella, 
and MM. de Anna, Beltramo, Battistini, Campello, Caylus, 
Figner, Garulli, Lhérie Lorrain, de Lucia, Miranda, Oxilia, Prévost, 
and Stagni. The engagement of so many débutantes naturally 
necessitated the production of a series of old-fashioned operas for 
their first appearances, aud the public, like the cat that has been 
once burnt, does not see the fun of paying high prices for un- 
certain successes. The Milanese fashion of engaging a strong but 
limited company, and producing at the most four age during 
the season, is likely to succeed now that the circle of opera- 
goers is so enlarged, and the number of social engagements so 
numerous as to prevent the old patrons of tae opera attending 
night after night as they did in former times. Once it becomes 
known throughout London that an opera is being thoroughly well 
given anywhere, there are amateurs enough to fill the theatre for 
weeks to hear it. 

In the dramatic season there have been two or three new plays 
represented. Held by the Enemy, The Red Lamp, and As ina 
Looking-glass have met with success. At the matinées, of which 
there has been a veritable epidemic, one or two rather clever plays 
or adaptations have been given. The management of the St. 
James’s and that of the Criterion have contented themselves with 
revivals of old plays, and these seem to have amply satistied the 
public. Lady Clancarty has enjoyed a long run, and David 
Garrick reached its second hundredth night on Monday last. 

At one time we seemed threatened with an American histrionie 
invasion, and even now three of our leading theatres are temporarily 
in the hands of Transatlantic actresses. Miss Grace Llawthorne, 
who now manages the Princess’s, created a very favourable im- 
pression when she first appeared ; but she has allowed herself to 
slip out of sight,and Zhe Shadows of a Great City, a forlorn 
melodrama of the transpontiue description, fills her theatre nightly 
with an immense pit and gallery audience, whilst she devotes 
herself meanwhile to the study of an English version of that most 
gruesome of plays, 7héodora. Mrs. Brown Potter came, was 
seen, but has asyettoconquer. The —_ Miss Mary Anderson 
wisely keeps herself in the background until September. when we 
sball see her in the characters of Hermione and Perdita at the 
Lyceum. Miss Angela Fenton, who is charming in old comedy, 
and Miss Achurch, who is equally so in emotional pieces, have 
also appeared this season among the newcomers, and both with 
poet | success. Of Mrs. Bernard Beere’s impersonation of Lina 
Despard it may safely be said that it is altogether the finest acting 
now to be seen in the metropolis. The Court Theatre was closed 
last week, and Mr. John Clayton announced that he will transfer 
the popular Dandy Dick in a few weeks to Mr. Toole’s theatre, 
where that admirable actor has been drawing crowds for months. 
past to see him as the Butler. Mr. Clayton also added that shortly 
& new, commodious, and fireproof Court Theatre will rise phoenix~- 
like, not exactly from the ashes of the old one, but hard by its 

nt site. 

In a few days there will not be more than a dozen theatres open 
in London. The holidays are at hand, and histrions, like other men 
who work hard, and an actor's life is the reverse of “all play,” 
need a complete rest, and change of air and scene. Some, and 
these the majority, will only find change “on tour,” whither all 
the London successes may be said to proceed forthwith proces- 
sionally, “ starring” from provincial town to town, bringing, let 
us hope, fortune to managers and players alike. 

Miss Violet Melnotte her summer season at the Comedy 
on Monday by a revival of Zhe Colonel, So completely has this 
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clever adaptation outlived its usefulness, in consequence of the 
disappearance of the epidemic of artistic nonsense which it satirized, 
that it ecarcely provokes a smile where it used to win hearty 
laughter. The by sighs of Mrs. Forrester and the grotesque 
posturing of Lady Tomkyns seem ¢ rated and silly, and that 
immediate descendant of Aminadab Sleek, Mr. Strayke, an impos- 
sibility. Miss Melnotte has done her best to“ revive” the faded 
lily and the draggled sunflower, and so far as her liberality is 
concerned there is nothing but praise to bestow. Mr. Herbert 
layed the part he originally created pleasantly and easily. Mr. 
Baseett Roe was sufficiently snaky as the sycophantish “ Master ” 
of esthetic folly. Mr. Edgar Bruce, with a decidedly mixed accent, 
half Yankee and half Anglo-Saxon, played Mr. Cogblan’s part of the 
Colonel with a due sense of humour and with quiet dignity. The 
ladies were all good in their way, but somehow or other seemed 
to exaggerate the languishing oddities of the group of the esthetes. 
The Gaiety, the Avenue, and the Prince of Wales’s have been devoted 
to burlesque, or what is politely called opéra comique; and 
Dorothy, Little Monte Cristo, Indiana, and Madame Favart have 


reigned long and with popularity. 


BILLINGSGATE. 


-A& JUDICIAL decision seldom involves so many historical 

points as that of the Queen’s Bench Division delivered on 
Tuesday last. The question before their lordships was briefly 
this; Does Lower Thames Street form any part of Billings- 
gate Market? They could but decide on the evidence before 
them; and concluded that it does not. The case arose from 
the practice which has grown up of allowing carts to wait 
along the street and outside the market; and counsel were so 
instructed that, instead of looking for a solution of the ques- 
tion by a reference to the origin, pu . — and extent 
of the market—all of them points on which historical and docu- 
mentary evidence in plenty exists—they talked ly about 
the Tower of London and Geoffrey of Monmouth. It does not 
seem to have occurred to any one to consult a map of old 
London, or to ask how a market came to be established at that 
particular spot. One gentleman spoke of the ancient thoroughfare 
to the Tower, asserting that there was such a fortress in 1000. A 
moment’s thought shows the historical futility of both parts of 
this assertion. The Tower was built more than eighty years after 
1000; and there could be no road to it even at the later date, 
because the ground on which Lower Thames Street stands now 
was then under water. If these learned gentlemen had turned 
their faces away from the Tower, which had nothing whatever to 
' do with the founding of Billingsgate, and had looked first at the 
original position of the bridge and then at the meaning of the 
word Eastcheap, they might have had clearer views as to what 
they were talking about. In spite of the fact, which we can easily 
account for, that carts standing in the street are tolled like those 
which actually enter the market, the judges decided that it was 
unlawful for carts to stand outside, and reversed the judgment of 
the Alderman, sending the case back to him for revision. 

The judges, as we have said, could only decide on what was 
before them. It is, however, possible, and indeed, if reports 
may be trusted, probable, if not certain, that the true historical 
bearings of the question were never laid before them at all. In 
the reign of King Ethelred ial rules were made about the 
tolls of Billingsgate, so that it was in existence as a landing-place 
as early as the very beginning of the eleventh century. The fish- 
market seems at this period to have been above the bridge, nearer 
to Dowgate. But a was the landing-place for heav 
merchandize, and, as the bridge then stood close to the owe | 
of it, the situation was most convenient. True there was no such 
street as Lower Thames Street, and there was probably no such 
street as Tower Street; the City wall east of Billingsgate came 
down to the water just where the Wakefield Tower stands now, 
and there could be no object in a street which would only lead up 
to the wall. The landed at the gate of Billing, who was 
sare an early alderman, were not sold where they were 

ded, but in the adjoining Eastcheap, an open which must 
have included what centuries later was the Romeland at Billings- 


eit is — that as late as, say, the twe 
thirteenth, century, the market was still 


: A , in the course of 
centuries, four important changes too 
moved higher up the river, the market-place was all built over, 
the “ gate” became a fish-market, and Lower Thames Street be- 
came dry land. All these changes took place without the slightest 
’ t, W co’ of stoppi ips an ing some- 


was weak or in abeyance. There was no gate at the end of Lower 
Thames Street, and it is very doubtful if there was a gate even 
at Tower Street until the time of Edward IV. at the earliest, 


. The bridge was‘ 


We thus see that the whole block of streets and houses as high 
up as the almost obliterated street called Eastcheap formed a 
market-place, which gradually fell into disuse, probably when the 
bridge itself was removed. If horses and carts, or, as it was in 
those days, horses with paniers, entered the market-place any- 
where, they paid toll, just as the carts in Thames Street have paid 
toll without entering the precincts of Billingsgate. The Alderman, 
historically speaking, is perfectly right; whether he is legally 
right is another question, _ 


THE SELDEN SOCIETY. 


LAs Saturday the Selden Society held its second 
meeting, over which Lord Justice Lindley presided. The 
chief business done was to appoint a Council and an Executive 
Committee, and approve the prospectus and rules which the 
Provisional Committee had prepared since the former meeting. 
The attendance was not large; but the announcement made as to 
subscriptions tended to show that this was due rather to the day 
and the weather (for a fine Saturday afternoon ina fine July has 
many temptations), and perhaps to a not misplaced confidence in 
the Committee, than to lack of effectual interest in the Society's 
objects among those to whom it looks fur support. 

A certain amount of discussion took place as to the manner in 
which the objects of the Society should be carried out. Lord 
Thring ple for elucidating the documents we already possess 
in preference to multiplying new prints of unpublished records. 
Mr. Scrutton, a young worker in legal antiquities, but already 
known as a vigorous one, desired more and better editions of the 
medizval classics of English law. One or two speakers seemed to 
expect that the Selden Society would provide them with a whole 
system of historical and dogmatic jurisprudence. The only 
answer that could be made to these was that a society of this 
kind cannot have any official opinions in controversial matter. It 
can undertake only to furnish its subscribers with trust- 
worthy editions of historical documents, and so much note 
and comment and other aid to the scholar as may be deemed 
fitting in each case. When a subscriber has got his text, he ma 
expound and systematize to his heart’s content. And indeed it is 
to be hoped that the publications of the Society may give occa- 
sion to its members from time to time to make use of the contents 
in independent work of their own. Lord Thring’s remarks were 
serious and relevant, and in regard to them it may be said that 
the publication of new documents is often the best commen 
on old ones. Many statements made by writers of authority in 
our law two or three centuries ago, and ever since received with 
little or no criticism, were made by them on the strength of docu- 
ments which are still imperfectly known to their successors. It 
is time that we should know how far the learning thus handed 
down to us needs correction ; and, on the other hand, it is quite 
possible that, in various points which have seemed doubtful, the 
accuracy of our ancestors may be confirmed by fuller research. 
The first intended publication of the Society—a volume of thir- 
teenth-century Pleas of the Crown, selected and edited from 
Eyre Rolls in the Record Office by Mr. F. W. Maitland— 
ought to illustrate by example nearly all the objects mentioned 
in the prospectus. It may be e to throw light on some 
very obscure points of } history, and will be full of other 
poiuts of interest as to history of places, institutions, and 
manners. Hope is held out (provided subscriptions enough be 
forthcoming) that records illustrating the important and con- 
— subject of villeinage and villein tenure will follow before 

ng. 

As for a new edition of such a work as Bracton, that would 
be too heavy an enterprise for a new-born Society to think of. 
There is enough of other work ready to be taken in hand for the 
present ; though work of this kind also, as will appear by the 
prospectus, is contemplated as desirable at a later stage. But it 
is something to have had from the learned chairman judicial 
confirmation of what has more than once been said in these 
columns concerning the disgraceful treatment suffered by Bracton 
at the hands of Sir Travers Twiss. “ Bracton,” said Lord Justice 
Lindley, “has been worse than not done.” We trust the autho- 
rities of the Record Office will take this to heart, and see that 
the nation does not pay for work of such a fashion agai 

this connexion we may notice that Professor Vinogradoff, of 
Moscow, aas brought out a work on the medieval history of Eng- 
lish tenure, founded, as we know of our own know. » OD 
careful investigation of original and partly unpublished au 
rities; and it appears, so far as one can judge from the Latin 
extracts in the notes, to be of great interest. We are unable to 
say when or how the text is likely to be made accessible to 
scholars: who cannot read Russian. ’ 


IN THE TWO HOUSES. 


N the House of Lords Lord Minto has brought about a slight 
reform, which will do something to complete the education of 
reporters and newspaper writers, and to relieve a puzzled public 
from occasional perplexity. Every now and then readers are 
startled by the sudden apparition of perfectly new names in the 
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debates. The whole Gallery in the House of Lords was once set 
murmuring and buzzing like a disturbed hive by the a 
in the minutes of a notice of a most important character by Baron 
Sundridge, the modest designation under which the Duke of 
Argyll veils his greatness. The bold Buccleuch is disguised as 
the Earl of Doncaster. The other day readers of the Times were 
sent back to their memories or before they could identify 
a certain Lord Wigan as the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres. 
No Separatist peer has as yet tried the experiment of calling the 
Duke of Argyll the noble baron, as Lord Brougham used to call 
the Marquess of Londonderry the noble earl, recognizing, to the 
t disturbance of his equanimity, only the of Vane, 
by which he sat in the House of Lords. Lord Minto, on Friday, 
uly 23, carried a resolution, which will come into force next 
session as a standing order, and which will clear up this confusion. 
It provides that when any lord has a higher title than that by 
which he sits in Parliament, the higher title shall in the official 
records of the House of Lords be added in brackets after the title 
which he sits. The wording of the resolution corrects the 
. potion that the House of Lords is essentially a House of Peers. 
There are who are not members of the House of Lords—to 
wit, the great bulk of the Scotch and Irish peers—and there are 
members of the House of Lords who are not peers—the Lords of 
Appeal in ordinary and the Bishops being, during their tenure of 
office, oe owt | Lords Temporal and Spiritual, but not 
We by calling the importan read 
em. attention to t 
General at the United Service Institution, has 
icited a still more im t statement from the Under-Secretary 
for War. The Government have at last awakened to the neces- 
sity of strengthening the Volunteer artillery force, the only artil- 
lery force which can be made strong enough for effectual service 
in case of invasion. Lord Harris announced that the War De- 
} ween are pre to issue eighty-four guns in position to 
ifferent Volunteer artillery corps, and, under certain conditions, 
to increase their capitation grant. Lord Wemyss is not easily 
pleased, but he was satisfied. The eighty-four guns in position 
will be better akers than the uess of Bristol, who 
broke silence on Monday, though only partially, for very few 
people heard what he said, to move a resoluticn for the establish- 
ment of an international tribunal for the settlement of national 
disputes. Lord Salisbury pointed out the fallacies which are 
involved in the use of the words international law and inter- 
national tribunal to designate what is not law and what would 
not be a tribunal, International law is the opinion of publicists ; 
an international tribunal would probably disguise jealousies as 
judgments. On questions grave enough to make war possible 
no nation would — > anything but its own view of its 
own interests and duty, an international tribunal whose 
decisions were habitually di would embitter dispute 
and avate confusion. Lord Stratheden and Campbell sug- 
gested that, in revival of his earlier functions, the Pope should be 
constituted a standing arbitrator of International disputes. The 
Vatican would become a very interesting Court in these circum- 
stances; and the days when it was the centre of European 
intrigue, and Cardinals and Nuncios grew mysteriously rich, 


probably not the best administered of 
Government departments, but the scandalous charges which have 
been levelled against it are likely to produce a reaction of indulgence 
and blindness. Lord Morley, who has seen service there, showed 
& just sense of what was due to the department to which he once 
belonged and to the men with whom he once acted in calling at- 
tention te the disproof before Sir James Stephen's Commission of 
the gross accusations of corruption scattered broadcast, and yet 
distinctly addressed to individuals, by Colonel Hope, V.C. Colonel 
Hope may be,as his kinsman, Lord Napier and Ettrick, declared, 
the soul of honour. What the precise moral difference is between 
saying what you know to be false, and saying what you do not 
know to be true, and have no good or even plausible reason for 
thinking to be true, and what further you might easily ascertain to 
be false—this is a problem which it would a subtle casuistry 
to decide. Whatever the difference may be, Colonel Hope is 
entitled to the benefit of it, and the victims of his imperfectly 
retracted but thoroughly refuted charge are entitled to prosecute 
him if they like. This is all the redress they get. 

Lord Hobhouse is justifying his by useful work. He 
has succeeded in passing a Copyhold Enfranchisement Bill through 
the Lords, and has produced a Trust Companies Bill, which, fol- 
lowing a practice common in the United States and in some of 
our colonies, allows Companies to take the place of individual 
trustees under wills and settlements. The Bill, of which the 
substance met with general favour, was read a second time in 
affirmation of its principle, and then withdrawn, with a view to 
its reintroduction next Session. Lord Herschell was not so for- 
tunate as Lord Hobhouse. His Accumulations Bill, withdrawing 
the right given to testators under Thellusson’s Act to direct that 
their should be left to accumulate during twenty-one 
years, though supported by Lord Selborne, was formally ordered, 
Ro one contradicting, and some peers laughing, to be read this 
day three months. An autumn Session might revive it. On 
March 12th, 1852, the House of Commons resolved to read certain 
Bills that day three months, and they reappeared amongst the 
orders in June. This was under Lord Derby’s first Administra- 
tion, when the dissolution, which took place in July, was expected 
® month earlier, Lord Winchilsea, known until the other day as 


Mr. Finch Hatton, and member for Spalding, has signalized his 
entrance into the House of Lords by introducing an Allotments 
and Cottage Gardens Compensation Bill, which was read a second. 
time on Thursday under protest from Lord Bramwell, Lord. 
Wemyss, and Lord Fortescue, but with the approval of the Go- 
vernment and of Lord Selborne and Lord Herschell. The Bill 
provides that occupiers of allotments and cottage gardens shall, 
on the termination of their , be compensated for the value 
of their standing crops. According to Lord Winchilsea, tenants 
in the district which he formerly represented have in many in- 
stances been turned out just before harvest, leaving standing crops 
to the value of between 4/. and 5/., for which they get nothing. 
If these cases are as frequent as Lord Winchilsea supposes, the 
fact that Mr. Halley-Stewart is member for Spalding is not an’ 
insoluble 

In the House of Commons on Friday, July 22, Mr. Arthur 
O'Connor brought together sixty-six supporters of the diffusion of. 
preventible disease, in resistance to the vote of 16,500/. for public 
vaccinators. The recusant parents are acting on Mr. Gladstone's 
new principle that obedience to the law is optional, and if a few 
votes are to be got at any election by going in for issive 
small-pox, a post-card from Carlton House Terrace or Hawarden 
may be confidently expected. Mr. Whitbread, who has not of 
late quite maintained his reputation for moderation or good 
sense, 8' ted the appointment of a Royal Commission to. 
appease the public mind. But the anti-vaccinators are on 
same intellectual level as the lazzaroni of Naples, who during. 
the cholera epidemic believed that the doctors were appointed by. 
the municipal authorities to poison the people, and the stronger 
the case pear out by the Royal Commission, the more in- 
veterate would be their suspicions. The facts are clear. Since 
compulsory vaccination was introduced the number of deaths 
from small-pox has decreased from 1,617 per million to 323 per 
million. Those who are not converted by these facts would not 
be converted by a Royal Commission. 

During the present week the House of Commons has been 
engaged all but exclusively with Irish topics. The discussion of 
the Irish Land Bill in Committee has on from day to day, 
being preluded on Monday and Temley | by skirmishes on the 
proclamations issued under the Crimes Act, and on the tearing down 
by a policeman at oes a placard alleged to be inflammatory 
and on Thursday by the disorderly conduct and the suspension of 
Mr. Timothy Healy. When was reported last Thursday 

ight the Committee was on the fourth Clause of the Bi 

concessions of the Government have been considerable. In 
Clause 1, which brings leaseholders under the benefit of the Act, 
Mr. Balfour has consented to include leases of ninety-nine years ; 
while landlords are forbidden to resume ion until after 
fifteen years from the time when the | older has taken ad- 
vantage of the Act. Mr. Balfour has also consented to the intro- 
duction of a proviso bringing leases made between 1881 and 
1883 under the Act. On the second clause, which provides that 
the judicial rent may date from the gale next after the appli- 
cation to fix the rent, the principle of must has been substituted 
for the principle of may. The third clause, providing that in 
case of an action of ejectment for non-payment of rent for any 
holding on which a judicial rent has not ees fixed the defen- 
dant may apply to the Court to fix a fair rent, was passed without 
amendment. @ opposition of the Irish members and their 
Gladstonian allies is mainly directed to the fourth clause of the 
Bill, which, substituting a written notice for the process of eject- 
ment, strikes at the political theatricals of eviction scenes in which 
Irish agitators trade, and gives an opportunity for that friend] 
arrangement between landlord and tenant which would diminish 
their opportunities of mischief. They would rather have no Bill 
than the Bill with thisclause. The motion for postponing it, with 
a view to getting rid of it by putting it off to a period of the 
Session when discussion would be — was rejected by 212 
votes to 150. In one respect Mr. Healy's suspension is to be 
regretted. He is a man of ability, who needs only to learn and 
to conform to the ordinary decencies of debate to become a man 
of Parliamentary mark. He is one of the four Irish members who 
are credited with understanding the Irish Land Bill, Mr. Parnell, 
Mr. Chance, and Mr. Maurice Healy being the other three. The 
Bill will be out of Committee long before Mr. Healy returns to 
the House of Commons, But there was no help for it. The 
ruffianism of his would not be tolerated in the “ Bendigo 
Arms” on the eve of a prize-fight. The Speaker and the House 
of Commons now understand what they gained by extending 
mercy to Dr. Tanner. Whatever provocation may be given from 
the Ministerial side of the House—and, according to Mr. Courtney, 
there is now and then some, though it is usually, we believe, a 
retort to provocation—there is a mode of resenting it which dis- 
tinguishes awe from the rowdies of the pothouse and the 
street, and Mr. Parnell and Mr. Justin M‘C arthy from Dr. Tanner 
and Mr, Healy. 


THE STATE OF THE LONDON THEATRES, 
vn. 
Tue Maryvenone, Brrrannis4, ELEPHANT AND CASTLE. 
HE Marylebone Theatre, in the Edgware Road, although 
very far from being perfect, is in many supesty the eke 
than the majority of the West-End theatres, and, with the ex- 
ception of the Grand at Islington, is much better provided with 
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‘ means of escape in case of panic than any of the outlying theatres. 
in the first ps , it ia ante and certainly more compact. The 
entrance to the gallery isin Little Church Street ; and, although the 
staircase is narrow and winding, it would be almost sufficiently safe, 
from a constructive point of view, if the gas brackets were not naked 


and if the barriers across the stairs were taken down after the first” 


tush. There is an extra exit down other stone stairs on to the pit 
pecsnge, which, as it is short and straight and communicates 

irectly with the street, need not ba quarrelled with, more espe- 
cially as there is an excellent extra exit into Little Church Street 
from the pit. The entrance to the stalls, however, is from the 
front, and this is not nearly so good a means of exit as the one 
on the other side into Little Church Street, for it is narrow and 
winding, and has an awkward descent of some nine steps. The 
means of exit from the boxes and private boxes are not so satis- 
factory. Even the exit.from the front leaves something to be 
desired, and the extra exit on to the gallery stairs is, as we have 
already pointed out in these articles, a mere snare and delusion. It 
serves to hoodwink the Lord Chamberlain and the Board of 
Works, and that is its only use. The Marylebone is not a large 
theatre—it would not hold more than 1,700 people if it were 
crammed in every part, and no doubt could be easily emptied— 
but this is no reason why the extra doors should be bolted and 
barred, as they were on the night of our visit, or that oil lam 
should be dispensed with. We can scarcely expect the electric 
light from the management of a theatre such as this. But the 
management have no possible excuse for their failure to provide 
oil lamps. 

The Britannia at Hoxton is not quite as large as the Standard. 
We had very little good to say of the Standard, but, as compared 
with the Britannia, it is almost safe. All parts of the Britannia 
Theatre are entered from the front, and the enormous vestibule is 
one maze of barriers with passages leading right, left, and centre. 
Indeed, we had yo difficulty in getting about at all, and continu- 
ally got lost and found ourselves in underground cellars which 
strongly resembled the ruins of Kér. We succeeded, however, in 
discovering that there was but one staircase to the gallery, across the 
entrance to which a strong barrier was placed, leaving only a narrow 
hole to squeeze through. Across the gallery stairs a man was lying 
asleep undisturbed, so perhaps it was lucky there was no panic on 
the night of our visit. The extra exit was securely locked, with 
the result that four streams of people had to empty themselves 
down one set of stairs. There is butone means of exit from what 
are called “The Slips” on the O. P. side, the door to the extra 
exit, which is half way down the stairs, being locked at the 
bottom. There is only one exit, down very narrow - 

us stairs, to the boxes, which occupy the whole range of the 
orse-shoe ; and there is ey Sy exit to the pit, the extra exit 
on the O. P, side to Pimlico Walk being bolted. The exit to the 
pit has also to serve for the stalls, as the narrow exit up a flight 
of stairs to the boxes themselves, scantily enough provided, as 
has been shown, would be worse than useless, It will be seen 
from this that the entire audience, from gallery, “slips,” boxes, 
pit, and stalls, would have to escape by the front, only to find 
themselves fenced in by a labyrinth of stout barriers with a single 
opening, through which only one person at a time could pass. 
' Needless to say there was no electric light or pretence of oil 
lamps. Again we make no comment, as the facts speak for 
themselves, 

The management of the Elephant and Castle, by labelling the 
house with “ Special extra exits,” makes a vain show of safety. 
There is but one exit to the gallery, fur the other so-called 
means of exit by a narrow staircase at the back of the private 
boxes was locked at top and bottom. There is but one exit 
to the pit, which is reached from the front, and across this 
was firmly fastened, even at the very end of the performance, a 
half-door. That which might be used as an extra exit on the 
O. P. side through a yard was firmly padlocked, and the extra 
exit on the Prompt side was not only locked, but also locked on the 
other side. Even if this door were open, it would only be found 
to lead to the so-called extra exit of the gallery, the door of 
which, as we have said, was locked. The same so-called extra 
exit is also labelled “‘ Extra exits” to the stalls and the boxes, so 
that it will be seen that all the extra exits to all parts of the 
house consist of one door, which is bolted, and only one-half of 
which would open even if the bolt were removed. Under these 
circumstances, it is hardly n to say that there is but one 
exit to the boxes, though it would scarcely be believed that the 
stairs of this so-called “ Extra exit” is the sole means of reaching 
the stalls, which are approached after first climbing up to the 
boxes and then descending the stairs of the so-called extra exit. 
There is a pretence at oil lamps, it is true; but they do not give 
more light than nightlights, and are so flat and squat that even 
their small amount of light cannot be seen when one is standing 
underneath them, To pe the picture, it only remains to 
be said that, on the night of our visit, two men were sitting un- 
disturbed in the pit and apparently enjoying the performance as 
they smoked their cigarettes. : 

We have found it impossible to make a detailed report of the 
Haymarket, the Royalty, Sadler’s Wells, Her Majesty's, and the 
Novelty, as these theatres are at present closed. 


A PRECAUTION AGAINST FIRE. 


N experiment was tried at the end of last week in what is 
to be “Terry's Theatre” which was entitled to the very 
favourable consideration of everybody interested in protecting 
places of amusement from fire. Mr. Terry has decided that, 
whatever else his house may be, and it is meant to be ney good 
things, it shall above all be safe. Not only is it to be built with 
a severe minimum of inflammable material, but there is to be an 
abundance of means for turning torrents of water on to any fire 
which may break out. In addition to the usual hydrants, there 
are to be a great number of sprinklers, so as to “domi- 
nate ” the stage and flies. These sprinklers are made by Messrs, 
Rose & Co., on a patent of their own, we believe, and are capable 
of sending out showers of tropical violence and volume, so that 
no flames could make head against them. According to Messrs. 
Rose's system, these sprinklers act automatically as soon as the 
temperature has reached a certain height; but Mr. Terry and his 
architect have judiciously reflected that before this point was 
reached the scenery might be in flames and the audience in a 
panic. They have therefore decided to have the sprinklers so 
arranged that they can be set working by turning a handle, which 
is to }be under charge of a fireman. This sounds very well, and 
looked very well during the experiment last week. A fire of 
dry wood and chips wet with petroleum was set going on the 
stage. When it had flamed well up the sprinklers were let 
loose on it, and an even downpour of water soon got the fire 
under. The petroleum in the chips kept up a good splutter, not 
unaccompanied with stench, in spite of the water; but it was 
clear that the flames could not have spread. When it is remembered 
that the theatre will have the usual hose in addition to the 
sprinklers, it is at least certain that there will be no want of 
means to turn on water. All this is satisfactory, but remembering 
the fallibility of machines and firemen, and remembering further 
that the steam generated in a good fight between fire and water is 
enough to make anybody in the neighbourhood, not detained “ rf 
the needful points of commanded duty,” only too glad to be o' 
we hear with satisfaction that the means of exit are to be 


-abundant, easy to find, and independent of one another in all parts 


of the house. The building is of brick, concrete, iron, and steel. 
There are to be few carpets or curtains, and no wood in the 
auditorium except the doors and window frames, which are to be 
covered with Sir Seymour Blane’s fireproof paint. With very 
little to burn, ample means of fighting fire, and plenty of accessible 
exits, Terry’s Theatre should, if all be good that is upcome, be 
one of the safest in the world and a model to others. We ho 

it may be, and that it will have the good fortune so much care for 
the lives of the audience deserves, 


REVIEWS. 


AFTER PARADISE.* © 


of Exile curiously illustrate Lord Lytton's 
poetical versatility. A year or two ago he published an 
elaborate novel in verse, as lucid in narrative as it was compli- 


reasonings which are re on the logic of the imagination. 
incident, with the delineation of cha- 


habitually yo up the truths which they p to com- 
municate in ri he vehicle in which 


tinctions, sometimes 
theoey of justice, best understood, and most tenaciously re- 
fictitious p ted forth parpos.. The guardian of te 
tious personage created for the e ian o 
gate of Paradise who is by an odd oversight described in the 
singular by the plural name Elohim, obliterates in one of the 
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cated in the construction of the plot. ng ore * Owen 
| Meredith” had founded his reputation as a poet on another story 
of contemporary life. Lucille still retains a portion of its original 
| popularity, and Glenaverii found an appreciative audience. Both 
poems were aapeny the relaxations of a busy career; and in 
the earlier work it is not difficult to trace a complacent con- 
sciousness of youthful knowledge of the world. Change of occupa- 
tion is a better instrument for procuring rest than absolute re 
The elaborate perplexities of the story of Glenaveril may i 
afforded a welcome diversion from the pressure of great affairs. A 
Lord Lytton, in his new volume, withdraws himself further from n 
- sas life. Adam, in his recent exile from Eden, and x 
‘ Prometheus, long since released from the Caucasus, furnish sub- v 
jects for a long series of more or less enigmatic allegories and of ry 
ix 
racter, and with all the usual sources of human interest; but he 
stimulates and satisfies the intellectual curiosity of competent tl 
and sympathetic students. Some of the greatest poets have 
than the bare propositions to which their doctrines may be 
ultimately reduced, but the subtle results of imaginative dis- ; 
cernment cannot be in Fine dis- 
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finest passages in the Legends, at Adam's request, his recollection 
of Eden, by a striking and significant action :— 
His helméd head, 

As in obedience to some high command, 

Delivered to him by no audible word, 

‘The Archangel bow’d. Then with decisive hand 

He seized, and drew his formidable sword. 

‘Through night’s bluck bosom burn’d the plunging brand, 

‘T'wo-edged fires, the lightnings of the Lord, 

Flashed from its fervid blade, be!ow, above, 

And when their brilliance through the darkness broke, 

‘Clear from the zenith to the nadir clove 

‘Man’s sundered universe. At one dread stroke 

‘The Archangelic sword had hewn in twain 

The substance of Eternity. . . . - 

» Upon the night-bound plain 

In two vast fragments, each a dim surmise, 

Eternity had fallen—one part towards man, 

The other part towards man’s lost Paradise. 

The sudden and total rupture between the past and the present 
iis made intelligible and credible by the gesture of the Archangel. 
No formal statement of the supposed fact would have been either 
so simple or so impressive. It appears from a later passage in 
the poem that Eve, not having looked while Adam gazed fur the 
last time on Eden, retained and transmitted to her sex some re- 
membrauce of the happy past. The meaning of her supposed 
exemption from forgetfulness is obvious, but an implied revelation 
-of feminine character perhaps impairs the objective reality of the 
Archangel’s sword-stroke. It is a disappointment to learn that 
even Adam and his descendants acquire, through the daughters of 
Eve, a secondary or reflected memory, The man can never re- 
member Paradise :— 

Yet still the search is sweet, albeit in vain ; 
It lasts for ever, and men call it Love. 
On this and on other occasions Eve unexpectedly remains under 
the influence of the Serpent. It was by his advice that she made 
for herself and Adam dresses from the skins of lambs, the first 
victims in the world of death. The object and the effect of the 
innovation was to cause enmity between man and beast, but not in 
the first generation of animals native to Eden. It is difficult to 
understand why the historical fig-leaf should be arbitrarily super- 
seded by lamb-skins, By a singularly graceful fiction the animals 
which had followed the exiles into the wilderness retire as soon 
as the feud begins into the realm of fable. Their departure and 
their legendary survival seem as appropriate to the occasion as the 
transformation into nymphs of Helen of Troy’s chorus of attendants 
in Faust. The poet who tells the story records a visit of his own 
to 4 of Fable. He found few of his own kind to guide 
i t 
= Of these the wisest was a Phrygian slave, 
The holiest Assisi’s tender saint. 
The Phrygian slave well deserves the compliment of a short poem 
which is addressed Ad A/sopum, It is not the business of the 
poet to go behind Aisop in the footsteps of comparative mytholo- 
ists. It is more convenient to personify fable under the name of 
its traditional inventor. It is not forgotten that “of him who 
knew the world so well the world has known but little” :— 
: Great sire of fable! Age to age 
Extends from North to South, 
From East to West thine heritage, 
That grows from mouth to mouth, 
And with its growth still growing thus 
Thou art thyself grown fabulous. 

The Legends of Exile will commend themselves to sympa- 
thetic readers who care to follow out trains of thoughtful and 
fanciful association, In his most far-fetched allegories Lord Lytton 
is seldom obscure, and indeed he is commendably considerate in 
appending, after the fashion of AZsop, the interpretation to ever7z 
fable. It would not have been easy to discover that music derived 
its origin from 

The Voices of the Passions of the Pit, 

Earth’s dread disturbers, clarions of despair, 

And the pure Voices of the Stars. 
Adam became conscious in dreams of the conflict, and gave it the 
name of music; but he found it impossible to reproduce the 
mysterious sounds, and when his sons tried to satisfy him by in- 
venting poetry and sculpture and painting, Adam was still dis- 
satisfied. It was not till Jubal had made wind and stringed 
instruments— 

The bronzen tubes he wrought with stops and vents, 

Or shells with silver lute-strings overlaid— 
that music revealed to every listener 

The beauty and the bliss of Paradise, 

The songs and splendours of the Seraphim. 
Those who are curious in chronology may easily ascertain whether 
Adam lived to hear the performances of Cain's descendant :— 

And Jubal was the father of all those 

Whose hand is on the organ and the harp. 


Some of the allegories are more transparent, and the poet is so 

from desiring to puzzle his audience that he furnishes the key 
to every successive enigma, Adam, as he is represented after the 
Fall, typifies not the great mass of his progeny, but that portion 
of their number which engages in imaginative or intellectual 
activity. The vast majority have nothing to do with the “ Legend 
of the Ideal,” though most men have conformed in some degree 
to the “Legend of Love.” Jubal must, in default of another 
founder, accept the paternity of those whose bund is on the 
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literary organ and harp. It is conventionally assumed, in dis» 
regard of universal modern practice, that poems are intended to 
be sung. Lord Lytton illustrates by example the “ Legend of 
Poetry ” as it was understood by J ubal or by Adam. ' 

In the Prometheia, which follows the Legends of Evile, Lord 
Lytton has chosen a not wholly dissimilar theme; but the 
machinery is of course pagan, and the origin and growth of 
human life are contemplated from Olympus, and not from the 
wilderness outside Eden. Prometheus, whose theft of fire had 
been long before condoned, urges on Zeus another step in the 
of progress by conceding to mankind the faculty of speech. 
he argument of the demigod has all the force which it can 
derive from eloquent expression, but Zeus was not easily moved by 
compassion. Prometheus says of men :— 

To death they go, as into life they come, 
Condemned to suffer ali and utter nought. 
Read in the language of their longing eyes 
The passionate petition of the dumb. 
It is not without reason that Zeus finds in the proposal a revo- 
lutionery element. Indeed the sub-title of the poem, “ Freedom 
of Speech, of Press, e¢ cetera,” indicates the tendency of the 
Titan’s demand. The assertion that Kronos had perished because 
he had not granted liberty is at the same time questionable and 
suspicious. The hesitating god not unreasonably asks what men 
will next crave when “ the voice to crave it has been granted ”? 
“ That,” exclaimed “the surly Giant,” with more candour than 
rsuasive force, “ shall they themselves inform thee by and bye.” 
na careless moment the petition is granted, and Prometheus 
hastens to inform his clients of their new accomplishment. He 
includes them all, from the model man made in the image of 
Apollo to the near kinsman of the “ flat-faced ape.” He - — 
all the bars undid 
Which had till then locked mercifully fast 
The innumerable voices that, unchid, 
Now with riotous utterance rush’d at last. 
On his return to Heaven the Gods received him with unfriendly 
looks. They listened already “ with more wonder than delight 
to the new confusion of voice, when, left and right, 
Chirrupings, cawings, howlings, bellowin 
And barkings—bass and treble of mingled mirth 
And pain—were now profusely vomited 
In vehement hubbub from the vocal Earth. 
The attempt of Prometheus to serve mankind proves at last to be 
a failure when the voices of the best and most refined are 
drowned in the promiscuous clamour of the crowd, It would 
appear from one passage that Prometheus consoled himself by the 
retlection that he had not succeeded in communicating to men the 
delusive boon of immortality :— 
Death was the blind condition jealous Zeus, 
To balk my purpose, on mankind imposed ; 
But Death my purpose serves. 
The changeless gods were incapable of improvement; but each 
generation of mortals may make improvements on all that went 
before. “A man is dead; long live mankind!” Prometheus 
here anticipates the Positivist philosophers who write edifyi 
treatises on the figurative immortality of a non-existent so 
Their few disciples in vain attempt to comfort themselves by an 
eternal life which consists in the probability that, when they are 
dead, goss fay! be alive. Whether or no Prometheus per- 
ceived the fallacy, he at last acknowledged his total defeat. Dis- 
appointments accumulated in his later experience. Mankind first 
desired the abolition of the Gods, and 
Prometheus held their sacrilegious deed 
Was justifiable, although severe, 
They proceeded to declare that 
Mankind’s Titanic patron had become 
‘To men no more than an enormous myth. 
Stung by their ingratitude, Prometheus retired to his former 
haunts on the Caucasus, and left the government of the world to 
Epimetheus, When “Afterthought succeeded Forethought as 
the ruling Power of Progress,” the world and society probably 
assumed their present shape. 

In the Legends of Exile and the Prometheia Lord Lytton 
tries, not without success, the experiment of an unusual metre, 
The easy and flowing stanza of Don Juan was well ada to the 
domestic narrative of Glenaveril. Byron had proved the con- 
venience of a kind of verse which enabled him to 
passionate rhetoric to the pedestrian familiarity of burlesque. A 
more ambitious theme required more elaborate treatment. Ten- 
syllable lines, with rhymes recurring three or four times at varying 
intervals, produce something of the effect of terza rima, a metre 
which, notwithstanding the exception of Shelley's “Ode to the 
West Wind,” has never been fully acclimatized in meet. One 
of the minor poems displays Lord Lytton’s skill in dealing with 
blank verse, but carefully distributed rhymes give a higher finish 
to the execution. Ina simpler metre is recorded for the thou- 
sandth time the parable of human life. A sage had seen in all 
his wanderings nothing so strange as a traveller who began his 
day’s journey on a swift horse to end it at the most sluggish of 

The listeners thought that the tale was commonplace and 
dull, but the sage persisted in declaring that there was only one 
re 2 which moved him more to wonder than the traveller's 


“ And what is that?” they asked. “ Yourselves, I ween, 
Who wonder not.”. 
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GUIDE-BOOKS.* 


MM STANFORD'S series of Tourist Guides, though somewhat 
omeiante of late years for purely pedestrian poe by 
Messrs, Baddeley and Ward’s, and though interdicted by their 
size from the copiousness and reference-authority of “ Murray,” 
are so far superior to all series of the kind except these two, that 
an addition of three new numbers to the list is very much to b2 
welcomed. Of the writers, two—Messrs. Worth and Bevan—are 
old hands; the third, Dr. Taylor, has not, we think, written here 
before, but his position as curator of the Ipswich Museum ought to 
for his competence. His general summary, scientific and 
otherwise, of the county is very well done indeed ; it is equal, if not 
superior, to anything of the kind in the series. In the Guide proper 
Dr. Taylor shows, if not quite so well, yet still well. e do 
not object much to mere oddities of phrase, such as that which 
calls the Old English Baron “ one of our oldest modern novels,” 
or blunders its grammar altogether thus—“ As must be the case 
with all our oldest towns and cities, they are getting younger look- 
ing every year.” Style matters very little in a guide-book. But 
it certainly seems odd, after giving the Dickensian localities of 
Ipswich, not to give even a word or hint in the notice of Sudbu 
at that once famous town can hardly be other than Eatanswill. 
It is odd, again, to find Hengrave dismissed as “the celebrated 
Hall” with nothing more about it that we, aided by the index, 
can find. Indeed, Dr. Taylor is rather allusive and unsatisfactory 
about most of the houses in the county. From what we ourselves 
saw the last time we were at Bury (which was no longer ago 
than last year), we do not think his gibe at the Bury authorities 
for “letting the little boys destroy what relics of the Abbey 
remain ” is at all justified. There have not been so many battles 
in Suffolk that the battle of Fornham should be passed over in 
two lines with a bare mention. On the other hand, the excur- 
sions from Ipswich and from Bury itself as centres are given with 
unusual precision and clearness of arrangement. Another merit 
Dr. Taylor has—a great one in our eyes—to which his more prac- 
tised colleague Mr. Worth can lay no claim. The Suffolk guide- 
writer has emancipated himself from the tyranny of railways—a 
thing all the more practically wise because five-sixths of the 
probable buyers of these books will be either pedestrians or 
“cyclists” who have on them the spirit of roads that are roads 
not rails. Of Mr. Worth’s twelve excursions, eight are rail- 
way excursions. His introductory sketch of the county gener- 
ally is very meagre, and cannot for a moment compare with Dr. 
Taylor's well-arranged and full synopsis. But, though Mr. 
Worth has left out not a little that he might have put in, and 
has bowed to the railway demon, he is far too old a hand 
at guide-writing and too good a West-countryman not to 
have produced an interesting book, We note some errors or 
omissions of different kinds. To speak of Sir John Davies's 
“quaint religious poetry ” shows a somewhat imperfect acquaint- 
ance with the poet of Orchestra and Astrea, as well as of the 
“Immortality of the Soul.” It is odd to find under Warminster 
no mention of the supposed plot to deliver James IT. up to William 
of Orange. If roads rather than railways had been followed, one 
of the most striking sudden views in Wiltshire or in England—at 
the turn of the road from Southampton to Salisbury, where the 
hills open and show the great plain lying below with the Cathedral 
montrant du dotgt le ciel in the middle—could not have been 
missed. We do not know whether Mr. Worth can plead following 
the majority for the statement that “the first impression of 
Stonehenge will be one of disappointment.” We should be sorry 
for the person who was disappointed. 

Mr. Phillips Bevan is also an old hawk at this sport, and his 
— handbook is a well-planned and well-executed one. We 
rather doubt, however, the wisdom of beginning the tour at 
Chepstow and ascending. In the first place, no one in his senses 
tows up a river when he can row down; and in the second, no 
one who is a real epicure in scenery begins with the best. The 
Upper Wye is very pretty, but any one who came to it after being 
braced up by the scenery from Tintern to Ross and then let down 
sharp by that from Ross to above Hereford would almost certainly 
pooh-pooh it. Those who can only “do” the lower river should 
start at Ross, those-who can do it all at Rhayadr, unless they wish 
to play the utmoet rigour of the game, and absolutely begin at the 

inning among the Plynlimmon bogs. However, it is easy to 
turn Mr. Bevan’s book upside down if any one pleases, and whether 
he does please or not, he will find the work very well done, ex- 
cursions branching right and left being indicated judiciously, and 
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the objects of interest on the main route described with accuracy 
va with sufficient detail, historical, antiquarian, picturesque, 
other. 

The general theory of Mr. Evans's Rustic Walking Routes is so 
thoroughly sensible and useful that we hardly care to do anything 
but simply commend his book, It appears to be the second part 
of a series—very cheap, very portable, and very businesslike— 
which undertakes to map out the neighbourhood of London into 
walks suitable for a fair day's or a long half-day’s excursion. The 
district covered is the eastern portion of the country north of the 
Thames—Barnet, Waltham, Navestock, Romford, and Rainham,. 
giving approximately the limits of the perambulation. It is 
arranged, for the most part, on what the writer very justly calls. 
“the most pleasant and profitable way” of taking such walks in 
the neighbourhood of large towns—that is to say, making use of 
railways both out and home, and walking from station to station. 
The youthful pedestrian especially is wont to have a proud look 
and a high stomach, and to declare that no less noble an animal 
than Shanks his mare shall serve his turn. The result is, in the 
first place, a considerable curtailment of the range of his walks ;. 
in the second, a disgustful repetition of large parts of them ; and, 
in the third place, the waste of much time in the most enjoyable 
part (that is, the first) and the most critical for general satisfaction 
in looking back (that is, the last) on w street-tramping. No 
less than forty-three routes are given, and the directions for taking” 
paths, stiles, &c., are very minute and practical. Half the pleasure 
of a walk to many pn’ A is to be able to-take it without asking 
their way; while in the peculiar conditions of town-life they 
might often ask till they were tired without getting useful in- 
formation. The attempt to give a kind of miniature skeleton map- 
of each route is perhaps more praiseworthy than wise ; for, except 
on a scale which is here unmanageable, such things are of not much 
use in or near towns. And, if he can possibly manage it, we 
should advise Mr, Evans to get some colour on his general map 
in his next issue, for a mere black and white one is very difficult 
to study. But the book is so laudably intended and, in the main, 
so well carried out that we can hardly wish it altered. 

The Scottish Sportsman and Tourist is a new attempt at a kind 
of book which must, we presume, meet a want, for we believe 
similar publications have been largely sold, but which, we must 
confess, would not have seemed to us antecedently likely to be 
very profitable in any sense. It is not exactly a guide, nor a 
railway handbook, nor a list of sporting or “ residential” pro- 
perties, nor a treatise on sport, nor a dog-doctor book, but it is 
something of all of these, and it is os a monthly, with cor- 
rections as to the actual tenants of forests, moors, and rivers. 
There is no doubt that a book of this sort contains an amount and 
a variety of miscellaneous information which in a non-periodical 
publication it would be impossible to give and unreasonable to 
expect for the price. But the draw inevitably attending is 
that in each | ae mag of the said information it is almost 
necessarily defective. e man who is seeking a moor or a river 
“at lairge” will find himself more or less bewildered; the man 
who has his eye on a particular moor or river will want, and 
easily get, more information than can possibly be given here. 
Still, against all this excellent argument we have to set the fact— 
we believe an undoubted fact—that such books are asked for and 
bought and liked. This, Mr. Hall will say, is sufficient justifica- 
tion for him; and we may add, from looking at those districts 
which we know best, that his information can be fairly spoken of 
for completeness and accuracy within its limits. 

An Irish addition to the excellent “ Thorough Guide ” series is. 

omised for this year, but has not yet come into our hands. 

eanwhile we have new editions of the “Lakes,” the “ Peak,” 
and “ North Wales” volumes, which are welcome. 

Nor is much more notice necessary for the universally-known 
“ Baedeker” for Italy and Switzerland, more ially as the first. 
has got into its ninth edition and the second into the twelfth. 

Mr. Lindley’s Walks in the Ardennés is one of those cheap, but. 
not nasty, guide-books where a certain amount of rather un- 
necessary illustration seems to be a chief = but which are 
really useful, convenient, and unpretending. Belgium and Holland 
are rising, and properly rising, in favour with the British tourist 
who has not much time or money, and a book of this sort will be: 
welcome to many. 

The two next books on our list are not directly guide-books, but 
come on the fringe of guides. Mr. Walker's Pocket Map of Scot- 
land may come within the prohibited degrees of those who object 
to very small atlases on principle and in toto, but it will probably 
be a useful accompaniment to Bradshaw or to such a manual as the 
Sportsman and Tourist above noticed. C. P.’s sketches of Hastings 
and the Marsh country, reprinted from the St. James's Gazette, make 
an interesting little volume. The author is quite justified in his en- 
thusiasm for his subject, and gives an excellent sketch of the 
pleasant patch of country he has chosen; though he seems very 
amiably unconscious that similar familiarity and similar enthu- 
siasm might make nearly as much of a hundred other districts. 
However, the admiration of one’s own yeas mistress and 
one’s own particular piece of countryside ought always to be 
excessive, and is always so dans les dmes bien nées. 

Where to Take a Holiday, subtitled “The Holiday Number ot 
the London Medical Record,” is a large and ul pamphlet, 
giving accounts, sometimes by resident Physicians, and always 
from the medical point of view, of most of the watering-places of 
England, and of not a few abroad. The thing was: w doing, 
and is well done; but there is just one caution which it may be 
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as well to give to the editors if they repeat the venture. Adver- 
tisements which are quite in place in a nae journal are 
sometimes very much out of place in a pu lication w is sure 
to be read in “ family circles” at seaside lodgings and elsewhere. 


THE LOGIC OF MONEY.* 
Yer is & book which can scarcely be said to justify its very 
ambitious title, if to others, as to us, it should seem that 
some of its premisses are questionable, and that some of its con- 
clusions do not well correspond with their premisses. Neverthe- 
less, it is ably and forcibly written, and intended to be a serious 
contribution to the bimetallic controversy. 

In a former article we expressed our opinion of the manner in 
which the Commission now sitting should conduct their inquiry ; 
and we recommend this pamphlet to them, not so much for its 
arguments as for the store of points which it contains fer the 
examination of witnesses; and we wish them joy of it. It will 
not enter into their functious to discuss Mr. Levin's theories of 
money ; nor, indeed, can it be necessary, at this time of day, to 
invent or discuss new modes of looking at a subject about which 
all are practically agreed, though they may theoretically differ. 

We may say, in passing, that we must demur to his canon that 
* a sovereign is only a coin or a portion of the currency when it is 
commodity. 

We must consider the bankers’ reserves, the cash in the 
tills of traders and in the pockets of the people, quite as much en- 
titled to the name of money when at rest as when they are actually 
paying a bill. They represent spending power, and thus must affect 
prices. A true hoard, whether buried or laid by in ornaments, 
stands in a different position ; it is in some sort returned into the 
mine; but it is still potential money, and may still have some 
quantitative action as a measure of value, the amount of that 
action being in exact proportion to its Ts 

Mr. Levin would have us believe that “it is by no means true 
that two ounces of gold now and in this country are twice as 
much money as an ounce of gold a thousand years ago and in 
some other locality,” and that “a sovereign is only a measure of 
value on the assumption that two sovereigns are quantitatively 
twice as much as one sovereign,” which, he says, “is only true 
when we consider the sovereign as a parcel of metal of a specific 
quantity or weight, and not asacoin in the act of discharging 
the functions of money.” 

This, of course, is only another way of expressing the fact that 
an ounce of gold has had more — power in one age than 
in another ; and he arrives at it by assuming that the word money 
means not an instrument, a medium of ar — pur- 
chasing power, but the purchasing power i' e oer the 
conception. 

eagree with Mr, Levin's dictum in his third chapter that 
“the standard of money measurement, or the unit of a monetary 
system, must be a fixed parcel of gold or silver regarded as a 
specific quantity of metal, without any reference to its exchange 
or purchasing .’ Thus, when the law arbitrarily fixes 
123'27 grains of gold as the answer to the question “ What is a 
pound ?” and 180 grains of silver as the answer to the question 

What is a rupee ?” those answers are the basis of the monetary 

ems of Eng and India ee They contain the whole 
idea of price, that without which price, properly so-called, would 
be non-existent. But if gold were demonetized, which would 
have perhaps satisfied Locke and certainly comforted Chevallier, the 
4123} grains would have gone a much smaller way in the purchase 
of commodities than 1/. sterling in silver; or if the desires of 
the International Monetary Conference of 1867 had been gratified, 
and gold had been made the money of the world, the 180 grains 
of silver would have perhaps ranged in point of value with so 
many grains of copper. No prince or Parliament can decree the 
exchange value of a piece of money, but prince and Parliament, 
by declaring that such and such a metal shall or shall not be 
money, can materially alter the value of that metal as compared 
with other commodities. 

The rest of Mr. Levin's third chapter is beyond us. He asserts 
that, while “the silver Tower pound had been and was the 
standard according to which the quantity of silver in a 
pound of go a to whi e quantity of gold in a coin 
could be measured.” e has apparently never heard the old 
conundrum, “ Which is the heaviest, a pound of lead or a pound 
of feathers?” or he would have seen that the pound weight, 
whatever its relation to the pound Troy or Avoirdupois, 
which was for silver was for gold also. As a matter 
of fact, Lord Live writes :— The pound Me which was 
made use of in the mints of this realm till 18 Henry VIII. 
for weighing gold and silver, was the Tower pound » » » . 
lighter than the pound Troy by 3? of an ounce Troy.” 

The most bewildering part of Mr. Levin's — is con- 
tained in the chapters on bimetallic le are, he 
tells us, two kinds—a bimetallic currency with one standard, and 
a bimetallic with two standards. The latter, as de- 
scribed by him, is certainly a creature of his own imagination, 


“4 ic of Money: an E\ the Principles of Currency and the 
Tory of by T. Levin’ MAL London; G. Bell 


and has never existed in any country. He sup coins of 

and silver of definite weight (and fineness), with no ratio fixed by 
law between them, but each a separate and independent measure 
of value, resting on its own basis. This, he says, is called the 
Double Standard, and “in a a, ae a Double Standard it 
is generally made legal for debts to be discharged in either gold 
or silver at the option of the debtor, or, as it is technically 

, both gold and silver are tender money.” 

Surely it ought to be known by this time that the essence of 
the bimetallic law is that there should be a ratio, fixed by law, 
between the two metals serving as money. This Mr. Levin 
recognizes at p. 25, where he writes :— 


The mints . . . of modern communities not only undertake the conver- 


. . « This system is what is known as the 


Mint, or legal ratio, or one standard bimetallism 

In this last sentence he is right, for the bimetallic is most 
properly described as a system of one Bimetallic Standard; but 
where does Mr. Levin learn that the Government enacts the rate 
for each other? or 


other rate. There has been no change in the law or practice in 


must necessarily confer a different purchasing power on the two 
metals. Wedo not think his 4 priori argument successful ; but 
it would have been much more yen | if he had endeavoured 
to account for the undisputed fact that from 1803 to 1873 there 
was no difference in the purchasing power within the country ; 
and that, if an external demand for either gold or silver at any 
time caused an agio, that agio, notwithstanding the great fluctua- 
tion in the production of the metals, was no more on an average 
than 0°0875 per cent. 

The agio naturall from the signe of choice 
by the debtor. If either metal is especially in demand—i.e, for 

: —_ insists on a small payment for temporary waiving 
of his right. 

Mr. Levin gives on p. 20 8 correct but insufficient account of 
the operation of Gresham’s law, omitting the most important 
instance of its operation, where there is no question of badness or 
—= of money, but merely of a divergence of the ratio in two 

imetallic countries. Thus in 1834, when the United States 
adopted the ratio of 16 to 1, the French ratio being 15}, the 
silver naturally tended to leave America for France and the gold 
to leave France for America. 

So far as we understand the aim of the bimetallists, it is to 
restore the par of exchange which until 1873 existed between 
silver and gold, and not, as Mr. Levin thinks, “ to ensure a reign 
of high prices.” They would disagree with him in his dictum 
that ‘money and prices have no causal connexion with each 
other,” and would argue that the consequence of the union of 
gold and silver as the money of the world would be the diminution 
of fluctuations in price and of the probability of further fall re- 
sulting from the contraction of the . 

On this point Mr. Levin recommends his readers to study Mr. 
Hans Forssell’s work on the Appreciation of Gold (Appreciation 

Gold, and Fail of Prices of ities. By Hans Forssell. 
ham Wilson), and we have followed his advice. Mr. Forssell 
appears to usto be right in urging that too much reliance should not 
be placed on the argument from Index numbers, but unsuccessful in 
the endeavour to show that therefore we must disbelieve that 
which those Index numbers have been adduced to prove, the 
of gold. 
phrase is an unhappy one, for it has two meanings, or 
rather one meaning pointing to two differing causes, and can be 
denied or affirmed according as a reasoner contemplates one or the 
other, the cause or the effect. The fall of prices, from whatever 
source it whether from causes affecting commodities 
gold or causes They go itself, is—in 
—the appreciation o are the same thing; 
one does not cause the other, iy different expression peg 
other. The fall of price of the thing measured connotes a rise of 


price of the thing which measures it. If the thing measured is 


produced in greater quantities or is in less demand, it becomes 
cheap in terms of the measure. If, on the other hand, the measure 
is produced in less quantity, or is more in demand, it is dear in 
terms of the things measured. - 


| 
| 
sion of gold and silver into pieces money, 
also proclaim and enact the rate at which gold and silver pieces ; 
, exchange with each other, and, moreover, bee assume the functions of 
money-changers themselves, so that the public can always obtain the 
equivalent of money of one metal in money of the other, by applying at 
| that the Mint or Bank will exchange them? or that, as he 
says on p. 39, “the French Government was compelled to dis- 
erations teeing See. for gold at the 
154 rate” 
himotallism may be defensible or indefensible, politic or im- 
politic—we shall probably have something to say on this point 
when the Commission has reported—but we may demand in the 
meanwhile that those who Eoegone to instruct us should have at 
least learnt the alphabet of the science they propose to teach. 
Neither the French nor any other Government has ever given 
| ae for silver or silver for - at the rate of a to I, or at _ 
| this respect. The Law of the 7th Germinal, year XJ. (1803), 
| prescribed the ratio (154:1) at which the metals should be 
| coined, and at which they should be legal tender at the A ag of 
| the debtor, and opened the Mint for coinage of both me The 
only change—a most important one—has been that the Mint is 
not now open for the coinage of silver. 
| Mr. Levin endeavours to show that the demand for commodities 
| 
| 
i 
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We agree, then, with Mr. Forssell’s caution Beware of statistical 
averages,” and think his arguments from the rise of prices of 
certain important articles (pp. 21-3) good as against them; and 
his arguments from the many -causes which in late years have 
militated against high prices good against those, if any such there 
are, who maintain that the scarcity of gold has been the sole cause 

But all these latter arguments go, it seems to us, against him- 
self and all others who would say that these other causes have 
been the only ones which have brought prices down. Production 
has, as-he-says, been developed ; the conditions of transport have 
been improved, and other causes have lent their aid (pp. 30-32) 
in the case of a long list of commodities, the demand for which 
has not increased in like proportion by the increase of the popu- 
lations using them. ‘Therefore they are cheap. Identical reason- 
ing shows that gold, diminishing in production and increasing in 
demand with the increase of the populations using it, is dear. 
We would not rest on the doctrine of probability, which Mr. 
Forsse!l quotes from Jevons, great as that probability appears to 
us to be; but we would rather rest on the @ priori argument— 
“ Gold is scarcer than it was, and is used as money by more people 
than it was. Therefore, whatever may be the state of prices of 
any commodities, it is, and must be, dear, and they in the same 
proportion cheap. Those that are now dear would have been 
dearer but for'the shrinkage of the measure; those that are now 
cheap are the cheaper for that same cause.” What proportion of 
the cheapness is due to that cause we cannot venture to pro- 


nounce. 

English landowners will, we fear, find cold comfort in Mr. 
Forssell’s easy belief (p. 18) that there is probably no fall in rents or 
inthe value of land. It is quite unnecessary to show him his 
mistake in these columns. But a3 to wages, it may be true that 
some wage-earners are receiving as high, or even higher, wages; 
but it is also certain that the total amount of wages paid has 
diminisbed, and is diminishing. 

We return to Mr. Levin's book to express our disappointment 
in it. It looked so well arranged, and was so positive in its tone, 
that we were led to expect instruction, if not conviction ; but, 
like an effective piece of scene-painting, it looked well enough till 
it was subjected to a nearer view. 


‘SOME RECENT WORKS ON CELTIC LITERATURE.* 


Wwe have no hesitation in placing first on our list, for 
. general interest and importance, the first volume of a 
series which is intended to embrace all the most important early 
Welsh texts from the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries. It 
contains the text of the Mabinogion and other Welsh romances 
and tales from the famous Red Book of Hergest, preserved in the 
library of Jesus College, Oxford. With the exception of the story 
of Taliesin (which is reserved for a later volume of the series), the 
nt volume embraces all the tales contained in Lady Charlotte 
Boset’s three volumes, and, in addition, such of the Welsh triads 
of a mythical or historical nature as are to be found in the Red 
‘Book, The text aims at being an exact reproduction of the 
manuscript. We have been at the pains to test this pretension by 
collating gga a of the volume, taken at random, with the 
original MS. e are happy to be able to report that we have 
not found a single error, and that. the reproduction, so far as we 
have tested it, seems to be absolutely faithful. .It can hardly be 
necessary to insist on the immense advance which this constitutes 
on all Welsh texts hitherto existing. The philologist and historian 
can set to work with full confidence that the material on which 
they have to work is wholly trustworthy. Whatever errors may 
exist are the genuine (and often very instructive) errors of the 
scribes, not the blunders or (still worse) the conjectures, of incom- 
petent editors. Moreover, the present editors have been able to 
supply from the White Book (Hengwrt MS. 4) which are 
illegible or mutilated in the Red Book. Thus, if any one will look at 
. 46-47 of the present volume, he will find that the /acuneexisting 
Pad Charlotte Guest's edition (vol. iii. pp. 147-8) have been satis- 
factorily filled up; while on p. 231 a passage which Lady Charlotte 
entirely misread, and on p. 235 @ passage which she failed to read, 
have been successfully grappled with by the present editors. In 
making these criticisms, we have no wish to seem ungrateful for 
what was done by Lady Charlotte Guest. Her attempt was a 
spirited and patriotic one; but it belongs, as Professor Rhys says, 
to the pre-scieutific era.” The task was, indeed, one of ex- 
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ceptional. difficulty, Welsh MSS. present special stumbling- 
blocks of their own, in addition to those which they share with 
other MSS. of the same period. ‘Thus, in addition to the ever. 
present danger of confusing n with u, and m with combinations 
of i with or u, the 4 of the Welsh scribes is very like the v; the 
peculiar character which théy often “use for w may easily be mis- 
taken for o or v; while the y, if the tail is at all faint, is liable to 
be read as u. Again, there is the temptation, ever unconsciously 

resent to Welsh editors and transcribers, and, if the compositors 
. Welsh, to them also, to transform the old orthography by the 
standard of the modern language, and thus destroy philological 
evidence of the most valuable kind, All these dangers the present 
editors seem to have avoided. It would lead us too much into 
details uninteresting to our readers if we were to give examples 
of all the points above enumerated, though one or other of them 
might be illustrated from almost every page. We will give one 
instance only which involves a question, not of orthography, but 
of fact. On Re 110, where Messrs. Rh¥s and Evans weir 
m. Kadellin Tal Aryant (#.e. Gweir, son of Kadellin of the silver 
forehead), Lady Guest. (vol. ii. p. 209) reads Gweir m. Kadell m, 
Tal Aryant (%.e. Gweir, son of Kadell, son of Tal Aryant), thus 
transforming a mere epithet into a proper name, and adding a 
step to the pedigree which doves not exist. The printing is a 
model of clearness and beauty, and reflects the greatest credit 
on the Clarendon Press, the Delegates of which are, we believe, 
doing all in their power to forward so important a work. But 
the successful prosecution of the series must depend upon the 
support accorded to it by the public. And we trust that it may 
not be allowed tu fail for want of that support. The editors are 
right in claiming that “these old Welsh texts contain materials: 
which neither philologist nor future writers on the earlier periods 
of English History and Literature can afford to ignore.” From 
the latter point of view we are glad to see that the editors hold 
out hopes of a translation of the texts that they are editing. We 
trust that they will translate them in their entirety and not leave 
out whole es, as Lady Charlotte Guest has done. The 
tale of Pwyll, Prince of Dyfed, for instance, is in her version quite 
unintelligible owing to the omissions; the motive for which was a 
somewhat prudish feeling of delicacy. The , a8 & matter 
of fact, do not contain anything which could do the slightest harm 
to any one. But, apart from this, the points in these and other 
old tales which seem least in harmony with a developed morality 
are often precisely those which furnish the key to their right 
interpretation. Such is the case, for instance, with the famous 
“ Blot on the Seutcheon” in the Arthurian Legend. But for the 
editors and for ourselves the discussion of the substance of these 
tales will, in Aristotle’s phrase, “form the subject of a separate 
treatise.” 

It was a good and patriotic idea of Mr. Isaac Foulkes, a Liver- 
pool publisher, to bring out at a moderate price an edition of 
the Mabinogion with a version in modern Welsh. The edition 
makes no pretension to critical accuracy. It is a mere reprint as 
to the old Welsh text of Lady Charlotte Guest's edition, and ia 
addition to all her errors contains some fresh ones of its own. The 
translation and notes are also very lergely based on those of Lady 
Charlotte. Where she omits Mr. Foulkes omits, where she goes 
wrong he, as a rule, goes wrong also. We, to whom Welsh is a 
foreign language, are diffident of offering any criticism on the 
style of the translation. But it does appear to us that under the 
influence, as it would seem, of the English version, the original 
has often been departed from more widely than was n - In 
versions of old tales like these “quelques légéres teintes d’ar- 
chaisme,” as M. Fauriel says in introducing his modern version of 
the old French tale of “ Aucassin et Nicolette,” are rather grateful 
than otherwise. This translation will, however, be very useful to 
those, whether Welshmen or others, who, knowing Welsh words 
only in their modern forms, need some help in equating these with 
their older prototypes. 

We are afraid we cannot congratulate Dr. Kuno Meyer very 
much on his edition of Peredur ab Efrawe. It is an improvement 
on the work which Dr, Meyer printed privately in 1884, some of 
the worst mistakes of which he has corrected. But the fact that 
“the receipt of the new edition of the Mabinogion, by Professor 
J. Rhfs and Mr. J, Gwenogvryn Evans”—which, as he truly 
says, “ is a faithful reproduction of the original ”—* obliges him 
to direct the student’s attention to” a list of over seventy corri- 
gende, does not say very much for the way in which the work has. 

nexecuted. Moreover, a comparison of the first eight pages 
of the text with the original MS. enables us to state that Dr. 
Meyer's list of corrigenda might be very considerably extended. 
The fact is (as we have endeavoured to show above) that it is not 
an easy thing to edit a Welsh MS, It needs much practice and 


_preliminary training, and is not to be embarked upon, “ even by 
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with a light Set, PF 
great advance in Celtic philology has been marked by 


A,very 
the independent and almost simultaneous discovery by Professors 


Zimmer and Thurneysen of the law of the Irish verbal accent. In 
fact, we do not hesitate to say that this is the greatest advance that 
has been made since Zeuss's Grammatica Celtica was re-cast by 
Ebel in 1871. It would not be possible to make this clear iz 
detail without going into disquisitions, which would be unsuited 
for any but a p x f —_— review. Suffice it to say that 
in a tract i » which seemed the i 

domain of chaos and caprice, the authority of law has been 
vindicated, and an intelligible rule for the first time established, 
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Would that some one would do for Ireland, socially and politically, 
what these two professors have done for her grammatically ! 
It is uncertain to which of them the priority of discovery is due, 
for while Professor Zimmer's work was published first, that of 
Professor Thurneysen was evidently written first. For at the 
time when the former ns the Editor of the Revue Celtique 
had already announced that he had in hand a mémoire by Pro- 
fessor Thurneysen on the same subject. But the fact that each 
wrote in ignorance of the other's conclusions only increases the 
certainty of the results at which they have thus independently 
arrived. These results are worked out at greater length and 
with greater logical force by Professor Zimmer, and with a wealth 
of examples which illustrates that fondness of the Germans for 
what they call Statistik We cannot help regretting in 
this connexion that Professor Ascoli's delay in completing 
his edition of the Milanese Codex—a delay which has now 
lasted for several op encanee prevent Professor Zimmer from 
iving us the Old Irish Lexicon which he has eo long promised. 
fe must be freely admitted that Professor Zimmer criticizes his 
opponents with a vigour of language to which we are not accus- 
. tomed on this side of the German Oceen; as when he says of a 
certain statement that it proves the author to be “ entweder mit 
Bewusstsein unebrlich oder bodenlos unwissend”; and of another 
statement from the same pen that it is of a piece with “ die 
unbegrenzte Oberflichlichkeit und Unwissenheit in keltischen 
Dingen, die dem Herrn eigen ist.” But the fact is that Celtic 
studies are in somewhat the same stage in which classical studies 
were at the time of the Renaissance, and the controversies of their 
professors are carried on with something of the same asperity. 


M. d’Arbois de Jubainville’s Attempt at a Catalogue of the Fpic 
Literature of Ireland is a useful book for practical purposes. It 
has, however, been subjected to a terribly severe analysis by 
Professor Zimmer, who shows with a pitiless rigour that it is derived 
entirely from secondhand sources, such as the MS, catalogues of 
O'Curry at Dublin and the British Museum, the published works 
of O’Curry and others, the prefaces to the facsimiles published by 
the Irish Academy, the printed catalogues of the leian, &c. 
Where these resources fail him, or where they are incomplete or 
mistaken, M. d’Arbois is helpless. We are sorry to say that our 
own experience of the work, which we have had frequent occasion 
to test while working among the Irish MSS. of the Bodleian, 
entirely confirms Professor Zimmer's judgment. We will give a 
few specimens, and we shall restrict ourselves to examples which 
have not been already cited by Professor Zimmer. One of the 
worst examples occurs on “ I 35° Here we read :—Fercuitbid (?) 
Medbe, “ Moquerie (?) de Medb . . . . Cette piéce parait perdue. 
Now, first of all, the piece is not lost. It is the very first tale 
which occurs in the MS. Rawlinson B. 512, f. 1. Secondly, the 
title of the tale has nothing to do with ‘ Mockery.’ It reads 
quite clearly “ Ferchuitred Medba,” both here and at f. 109, 
where the title occurs again in a list of Irish tales. In the 
latter place M. d’Arbois misreads the word ferchuitied, and 
then tries to emend this into fercuitbid. But in O’Clery’s Glos- 
sary, which is reprinted in the Revue Celtique, with an Eng- 
lish translation, fearchuidreadh is explained to mean trium- 
virate, In other words, the title of the story is “ The Three 
Husbands of Medb.” Again, in the same MS. is a story with 
the title, “ Erchoitmed ingine Gulidi”—é.e. “ the Complaint of the 
Daughter of Gulide.” M. d’Arbois has not seen that this is 
evidently identical with the story which he cites under the title 
“ Ceisniomh ingine Guill. Plainte de la fille de Goll” (p. 88). 
For this, however, the oldest authority given is a MS. of the year 
1770, whereas the fawlinson MS. is at least of the fifteenth 
century—ie. three hundred years older. Now it is scarcel 
credible, but is nevertheless true, that both these stories whic 
M. d’Arbois omits are entered clearly not only in the MS. table 
of contents prefixed to the volume, but also in the printed cata- 
logue of the Rawlinson MSS. But they are entered under their 
English titles, and M. d’Arbois only deals in Irish. So 
that we are driven to conclude that M. d’Arbois either could not, 
or at any rate did not, compare the catalogue with the MS. in 
order to ascertain the corresponding Irish titles, The question 
incidentally raised above of alternative titles to tales is a ve 
important one to any one who studies the mythical or semi- 
mythical lore of Ireland. But in order to identify tales which 
a under different names it is necessary, as a rule, to read 

em. On p. 127 M. d’Arbois has omitted the second oldest 
authority for the tale “Esnada Tige Buchat,” i.e, Songs of the 
House of Buchat—namely, Rawlinson B. 502, f. 73. He has con- 
sequently missed the two alternative titles which are there given 
to the tale. In the same MS. if 71-72 is a version (omitted by 
M. d’Arbois on p. 184) of the slaughter of Dinn Rig (Orgain 
Denna Rig), also with an alternative title. These omissions, and 
others which might be cited, are all due to the fact that in the 
printed catalogue these and other tales are lumped together under 
the general head, “ Miscellaneous pieces . . . on the history of 
Leinster.” But here also tales are omitted, though they are 
noted separately in the catalogue. But M. d’Arbois does not 
even exhaust thoroughly his second-hand authorities. Thus, 
from O'Curry’s Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish, vol. ii. 
R 287, he might have learned that the tale of the —— of 

iall of the nine hostages (p. 187) is contained in the k of 
Ballymote, and also in Trinity College, Dublin, MS., H. 2. 16. 
This latter authority is cited, on p 30, under the heading “ Death 
of Niall.” It did not strike M. d’Arbois that the death of Niall 
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and the slaughter of Niall might be the same, And similar 
instances might be quoted. 

A sort of pathetic fate seems to overhang the authors of works. 
on.Ogham inscriptions. Mr. Brash’s elaborate work did not see: 
the light till three years after his death. And now Sir Samuel 
Ferguson’s Rhind Lectures, delivered in 1884, at Edinburgh, on 
the same subject, come before us just when their author has 
passed away from us. We doubt whether works on this subject 
can ever be made interesting to the general reader. 
most voluminous inscriptions do not contain more than one or 
two aw names, though they offer materials invaluable to 
the philologist. If we do not feel complete confidence in Sir 
8. Ferguson's results, this is partly owing to the uncertainty 
which overhangs the mode of ing many of these inscriptions, 
Owing to the peculiar nature of the alphabet employed, they may 
be read either from one end or the other, and either side may be 
taken as the top or as the bottom. It is as if the present page 
might be read either from left to right, or vice versd, and either up- 
right or upside down, Nay, some enthusiastic antiquarians main- 
tain that they are to be read all four ways at once; while others 
hold that there is an occult system by which one letter is to be 
substituted for another. We trust that there is truth in a recent 
utterance of Dr. Whitley Stokes that “we may expect from Pro- 
fessor Rh¥s a critical edition of all the old inscriptions in the 
British islands.” But Sir Samuel Ferguson's book will always be 
useful as a catalogue of Ogham-inscribed stones. And he has done 
invaluable service in taking casts of the inscriptions which he ex- 
amined. The monuments themselves are continually ex te 
destruction, as we see from Sir 8S, Ferguson's own pages (pp. 87- 
gi), through accident, ignorance, and deliberate Vandalism. So 
that the preservation of their evidence is a matter of the highest 
Moreover, in 1881 Sir 8. n published a fasci- 
culus of prints taken from photographs of these casts, which so 
good an authority as Dr. Whitley Stokes pronounces to be “the 
ee collection of Irish Oghams yet published.” 

ith 1886 the Revue Celtique into new hands, M. Gaidos 
having retired from the editorship, and having been succeeded b 
M. d'Arbois de Jubainville. e trust that the new editor will 
do something to bring out the numbers more nearly when they are 
due. The fact that there is sometimes a discrepancy of several 
months between the real and the nominal date of the appearance 
of the numbers has caused before now unpleasant controversies as 
to priority of discovery, &c. Much gratitude is, however, due to 
M. Gaidoz, who established the Review in 1870, and carried it 
on successfully for fifteen years. 


ABOUT DOGS.* 


R. GORDON STABLES has revised, corrected, and greatly 
enlarged bis excellent treatise, Our Friend the , and it 

now ap in all the glory of a fourth edition. The distinction 
is well deserved. The author is more than a lover of dogs—he 


understands them as few have done, and his treatment of his 


subject is in the highest degree authoritative. He is something 
too fond of sentiment, it is true, and something too fond of a 
joke. But his book is good reading to begin with, and has a 
a of being useful, as we think, beyond most others of 
its ki 
On the matter of “ Food and Feeding,” for instance, Dr. Stables 
has spoken words of gold. He permits you to fill your pets 
from the table; but he does not permit you to stuff them with 
“dainties and sweets.” He is careful to note that they must 
have none but suitable bones—not fish-bones, for —e nor 
the bones of fowls and game, nor head bones, nor chop and cutlet 
bones, which should be boiled into soup; but the bones of veal 
and lamb, which are nutritious and easily digested, and such 
large and solid specimens as they can gnaw, but cannot swallow, 
by the observance of which rule se hter (usually known 
as “ fits”) is made a thing impossible. If you have but one 
dog in your establishment, and he is always kept at chain, 
you are advised to let the creature “have all he can eat at 
t once a day.” If you have ten or a dozen, the case is 
one that “ requires the greatest care and thought.” Dr. Stables 
insists upon three essentials—“ arity, cleanliness, and variety.” 
He will have nothing to do with those who gorge their dogs 
with meat that is either foul or stale, and is absolutely at 
ance with Mr. Idstone, who advises that dogs should be made 
to eat off the ground, that for their stomach’'s sake ee | ra 4 take 
in a certain amount of dirt at every meal. Good food, he holds, 
has thrice the nourishing power of bad; and he buys for his dogs 
exactly as he buys for himself—with a ree that is, in favour 
of what isfresh, wholesome, and sound, The staple should be biscuit, 
either steeped or dry, but always of the best make and the finest 
quality. iled rice is good, he thinks, and dogs like it, but it is 
a trifle fattening, and should be sparingly exhibited. Both barley 
and oatmeal are excellent, especially when they are duly salted ; 
sea biscuits, with broth, are highly recommended ; while Indian 
meal should be given asachange. No dog, however, will thrive 
unless he is allowed a modicum of meat. Vegetables, mashed 
in with the rest, are indispensable at least some thrice a week; 
the best are cabbage, potatoes, turnip-tops, carrots, parsnips, and 
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nettle- beet, and kohl rabi; but Dr. Stables has found his 
dogs thrive splendidly on apples—apples both cooked and raw. 
As to the number of meals per diem, his rule is a light break- 
fast—a simple “ thumber ” (so to speak), a mere “ put off ”— 
at eight in the morning, and a good dinner at five and six 
in the evening, winter and summer, with a scamper ere they 
go to bed; and he likes to leave the quantity question to his 
dogs themselves, the animal being, “after all, the best judge of 
what he can do with.” Starving and stinting he condemns with 
emphatic brevity ; and he is careful to advise that every dog 
should have his own peculiar platter, and that bones should never 
be thrown down at random, or fighting will be the issue, and the 
—- of lifelong feuds. And, having told all this, and 
wn in an anecdote to lighten his labours, he harks back to his 
first position, and closes his chapter with a repetition, in all the 
solemnity of small capitals, of his three essentials—“ Regularity, 
Cleanliness, Variety ”—and the reflection—surely not unnatural 
or ill timed P—that he has not only earned his own dinner, but 
deserved well of the canine race at large. 
We have been thus careful to give a detailed analysis of one of 
Dr. Stables’s chapters for two reasons—firstly, because we wish to 
t our readers with an adequate idea of the admirable combi- 
nation of good feeling with good sense by which our author's 
treatment of his subject is distinguished ; and, secondly, because 
at is utterly impossible to do justice to more than one or two —_ 
of a book so full of matter, so fraught with experience, so scholarly 
and useful and suggestive, as Our Friend the Dog. It is to be 
moted that the author treats of every known breed in succes- 
sion, with regard not only to their “ successful management in 
health and sickness,” but also to “their show points, proper- 
ties, uses, and peculiarities”; that he writes of buying and sell- 
ing, kenneling, grooming, feeding, dog shows, disinfection, trans- 
port, and all the rest of it, with equal fulness and exactness; 
that he even finds room for a number of “ queer advertise- 
ments,” and a dissertation on the “words and phrases used in 
the dog-world.” As for rabies, his position is that it “may arise 
‘spontaneously, not as the result of any one cause, but of a set of 
<auses”; he is sceptical as to the prevalence of hydrophobia; he 
would far rather be bitten by a healthy dog than scratch himself 
with a rusty nail; he has much faith in the instant application of 
@ ligature (a bootlace will do) above the wound, and in cauteri- 
zation immediate, searching, and ruthless. His favourite cautery 
is ammonia fort., for he considers all animal poisons to be “ strong 
permeable acids,” and opines that ammonia, being an alkali, is 
very likely to neutralize” them. . His diagnosis, we should add, 
is always exact and careful; his prescriptions, so far as we can 
judge, are simply and well combined. Of his illustrations— 
eighteen of which are portraits of champions—it must suffice to 
say that they will pass muster asdiagrams. The necessity of his re- 
prints from Ouida is open to question ; he is himself a master, and 
where he is we want no other counsel. But Ouida always writes 
well about dogs; and even in a book by Dr. Stables her presence 
ds welcome in its way. 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.—VOL XI* 


Cus Coleridge, Cobden are about the most famous names 
in this new volume of the Dictionary of National Biography. 
The article on Clive is by Sir A. J. Arbuthnot, who, while 4 
mitting that “it is impossible to offer any defence” for the fraud 
upon Omichund, yet on the whole sets Clive in a very favourable 
light, and brings out well the greatness of his genius and, in the 
main, of his character. Members of the Browning Society should 
be interested in seeing the original version of the story of Clive’s 
early duel—a story not quite so dramatically effective as the poet 
has made it, but no less redounding to Olive’s credit. Cobden is, 
of course, the lawful propert of Mr. John Morley, and Coleridge 
is taken in hand by the Editor. “ Fair Rosamond” is the 
subject of a critical study by Mr. Archer, who makes out 
a good case for ranking her among the Cliffords. Contem- 
rary writers are silent as to her parentage; but there is 
Piirect evidence to confirm the tradition which was in exist- 
ence a century after her death. In 2 Ed. I. (1274) the jurors 
of Corfham give their verdict that Corfham was in “ antiquo 
dominico Regum, set Henricus Rex pater Johannis Regis dedit 
altero] de pro amore Rosamunde filie sum.” Stow, 
erefore, the chronicler who names Fair Rosamond as 
a Clifford, did not write without authority. But it is almost cer- 
tain that she was not, as is often , the mother either of 
Cooter of York or of William Longsword, The arguments 
by the Cliffords in the seventeenth century to prove their 
iene © “3 Longsword are vitiated by a confusion between his 
manor 


Appleby in, Mr. Archer says, Cumberland, which we take to be a 
slip for Westmoreland. ond herself isa more important 
personage in the domain of folklore than of history; and 
mythologists will be interested in tracing with Mr. Archer the 
curious growth of her legend. Before we leave her, we would 
suggest that, as her surname of Clifford is not used by con- 
temporary writers, there should be given, when the time 
comes, a cross-reference from her name of Rosamond. 
Mr. Russell Barker is the biographer of a more praiseworthy 
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by in Lincolnshire and the Clifford manor of | Teg® 


daughter of the Cliffords, Anne, Countess of Dorset, Pem- 
broke, and Montgomery, who is perhaps best remembered by 
the probably fictitious letter rejecting the Government nomi- 
nation for her pocket-borough of Appleby :—*“ Your man shan’t 
stand.” Mr. Barker brings a strong array of arguments against 
its genuineness ; and the inference we are tempted to draw is that 
Horace Walpole, who first printed it in 1753, invented it out of 
his own head. It breathes a spirit of aristocratic Whig inde- 
ndence which is quite in his style. The first Lord Clifford of 
hudleigh—the initial C of the Cabal, and the most respectable 
man in it—is well treated by Mr. Osmund Airy, who has 
taken the position of a “specialist” in Restoration politics, 
Cobbett is the subject of a good and fair-minded article by Mr, 
Edward Smith; and Cochrane, tenth Earl of Dundonald, who 
was not without some points of affinity with Cobbett, is among the 
crowd of naval heroes who find a biographer in Professor Laughton, 
On the delicate point of the stock-jobbing scandal of 1814 Mr, 
Laughton pronounces decidedly that Cochrane “ knew absolutely 
nothing of the affair ”—though his uncle Johnstone seems to have 
known a good deal. To lovers of mysteries Cochrane’s name will 
call up the thought of his still unpublished “secret war plan,” 
which from the first was pronounced to be, as Mr. Laughton tells 
us with apt alliteration, “ infallible, irresistible, but inhuman,” and 
which, in consequence of the last quality, has always been put 
aside, “though always with the clear admission that it was 
— of producing the results which Dundonald claimed for it.” 
ings and queens, of whom there was such an array in the last 

two volumes, are here represented, as far as we have observed, onl 

by Coenred, King of Mercia. But of saints there is a goodly 

all Celtic. The most important are Columba (by Dr. Norman 
Moore) and Columban (by Mr. Hunt). St. Colchu the Wise 
attracts us as being the author of a work the title of which, being 
interpreted, is “the sweeping brush of devotion.” This might 
still be attractive as the title of an Evangelical tract. One of the 
most interesting of the Oxford Reformers, Colet, Dean of St. 
Paul’s, founder of St. Paul’s School, and friend of Erasmus, is 
the subject of a full and valuable article by Mr. S. L. Lee. Note- 
worthy, also, is Mr, Hunt's biography of the nonjuror Jeremy 
Collier, best known by his bold and well-merited attack upon the 
“Tmmorality and Profaneness of the English Stage.” The bio- 
graphy of Bishop Colenso, by Sir G. W. Cox, is vigorousl 
written, ir a tone a little too defiant and controversial for a a | 
of thisclass. There is something of a controversialist’s unfair- 
ness in the absence of any mention of the letters-patent which were 
supposed to give the Bishop of Cape Town metropolitan jurisdic- 
tion. Without going deep into technicalities, a clearer idea might 
have been given of the legal, as distinct from the theological and 
ecclesiastical, t of the controversy. Moreover, the biographer 
has neglected what should be made a rule for all contributors— 
namely, when important legal cases are mentioned, to give refe- 
rences to the Keports. The Dictionary is brought “ down to 
date” by a notice of Miss Colenso’s death, and by a biography 
of Sir Robert Collier (Lord Monkswell). In this latter article 
we note an inaccurate statement relative to “The Judicial 
Committee Act, 1871.” The Act does not require, as here 
stated, that two of the judgeships shall be held by judges or 
ex-judges of the English Bench. All four judges may be 
selected from acting or retired Indian Chief Justices. A printer's 
error in Mr. Boase’s notice of Dean Close should be corrected. 
The Dean is represented as having married the “widow of David 
Hodgson, of Scotland.” Scotby, near Carlisle, is the place meant. 
Soldiers, lawyers, physicians, painters, musicians, and others, we 
must pass over, pausing only to mention Mr. Macdonell’s inte- 
resting biography of Lord Coke. But whomsoever else we may 
oe over, we should not, when writing of a dictionary, omit 
ictionary-makers, or, let us say with Miss Pinkerton, lexico- 
phers. Of these there are three:—Cleasby, who planned and 
om the Icelandic-English Dictionary which was completed by 
Dr. Vigfusson ; Cockerem, who made and in or about 1623 pub- 
lished the first English dictionary; and Herbert Coleridge, the 
first editor of the materials which are now taking shape, under 

the editorship of Dr. Murray, as the “ New English Dictionary.” 


NOVELS." 
M® CRAWFURD has been ensnared by a prevalent fashion 


of giving us a novel without a heroine. At least the 
only lady who appears at all in the pages of Beyond the Seas is 
kept carefully out of the way in a convent in Galicia for three- 
fourths of the book, and seclusion from the world could hardly 
go further. When, however, she finally shines upon the Vice- 
1 Court of Sicily in the year 1655, it is in all the latest 
fashions of the French belles, and we should very much like to 
know how she managed to procure them. But, if lov i 

plays but an infinitesimal part in the tale, there is plenty 

matter much newer and more interesting. Mr. Crawfurd has 
put his story in the mouth of a West-country gentleman, 


* Beyond the Seas. By Oswald Crawfurd. London: Chapman & 
Allegra, By Mary West. 2 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


An Ugly Duckling. By Henry Erroll. 3 vols. London: Bentley. 
i By Sarah Tytler. London: Chatto & Windus. 


Disappeared. 
Diane de Breteuille. By Hubert Jerningham: London: Blackwood. 
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Humphrey St. Keyne by name, connected in a left-handed manner 
with a ily in Somerset, which is, of course, Royalist to 
the backbone. On the whole, his language and style are ex- 
tremely natural and appropriate, though here and there he shows 
a tendency to discourse r the manner of Dr. Johnson, as in 
48, when he relates a conversation between his kinsman 
Lord St. Keyne and a philosopher. The numerous “ Why, sirs” 
and “ Why, no's” and “Sir, I would have you know’s” have 
a very familiar ring, and in good sooth Master Humphrey 
is very apt to lose himself in his narrative in consideration 
of various vexed questions of heaven and earth. He and his 
kinsman were a strange pair of soldiers even for those times, 
No learning, apparently, came amiss to them. Copernicus, Kepler, 
and Galileo were more than mere names, Albert Diirer the 
preferred even to Rembrandt ; they were acquainted with Hervey's 
theory of the circulation of the blood. The allusions and re- 
ferences to these discoveries drop out perfectly naturally, and, as 
it were, by accident, and the only fault we have to find with them 
is that they sometimes make the story hang fire too long. For 
the object of the book is to describe the fights round Sicily with 
_ the pirates who so long infested the Mediterranean, and their final 
annihilation by the skill and courage of Lord St. Keyne, who 
entered the service of Spain as a volunteer, and was given the 
command of the Sicilian defences. Mr.Crawfurd is good at a fight. 
It is all described carefully and minutely, not only as if by an eye- 
witness, but as if by one who was actually engaged in hand- 
to-hand struggle. His fights, too,do not in the least resemble 
each other, any more than do fights in real life, and they have this 
superiority over real life, that while the reader is duly excited, he 
has the comfortable knowledge that the right must always 
triumph, and that the pirates can never have right on their side. 
Perhaps the incident of the casket and that of the conjuring up of 
the spirit of Geraldine might have been omitted with advantage, 
but ivesm where Humphrey bursts into Palermo and finds his 
kinsman lying broken and bleeding from torture before the 
Familiars of the Inquisition, is striking. Mr. Crawfurd has om 
— with his story, and we hope it may have the popularity 
it deserves. 

We must humbly confess to a prejudice against novels which deal 
with the liberation of Italy. Miss West has, however, interwoven 
with her political discussions the fate of a Lay Bry girl, 
Allegra Winton, who has come to study singing in Milan in 1848, 
and speedily attracts the notice of the various conspirators, who 
are, besides, men and musicians. Two of these—Giulio Catano, 
to whom Allegra becomes engaged, and Luigi Morelli, whom she 
ultimately marries—are merely conventional types of the good- 
humoured worldling and the disinterested man of genius, but 
something more has been attempted in the sketch of Count Felice 
di Villari, and the attempt has been a failure. Miss West wishes to 
depict a high-souled enthusiast, who gradually becomes corrupted by 
contact with the world, and ends by making compromise the rule 
of his life. No doubt such people do exist, but Felice’s grada- 
tions are not natural, He is too unselfishly reckless to start 
with, to be so readily converted to the paths of what most people 
would consider common sense, but which Miss West looks on as 
backsliding. The same jerky treatment is observable in Cecilia 
Winton. After having an led to think of the girl as something 
very sweet and true and good, the reader is suddenly told that 
she is very selfish, and is shown, in proof, her hasty elopement 
with Felice, who has come over to London on the eve of Allegra’s 
début in Covent Garden, and has been introduced by her into 
her father’s house. Differing from Miss West, many readers 
would be inclined to say that the hastiness of an elopement was, 
as a rule, its only excuse. Girls do things first and regret them 
afterwards: and, though Cecilia's flight was both wrong in itself 
and dangerous in its consequences, there is nothing to show that 
she was either heartless or selfish. It is only by fits and starts 
that Miss West succeeds in realizing part of a character or in dis- 
covering a situation that is truly dramatic. This is the case 
when she tells how, on the first night of Allegra’s début, she 
found out, to her infinite mortification, her weak point (known to 
her Italian master long before), that her ear was defective, and 
that when nervous she was apt to sing out of tune. She bravely 
resolved, in spite of her distress, to try to overcome this fatal 
stumbling-block to an artist ; but her sister’s flight and her father’s 
long illness put a stop to her exertions, and Elvira, in the 
Puritani, still remained Allegra’s one The best picture in 
the book is that of old Morelli, whose bark was so much worse 
than his bite, and whose daily “tantrums” were innumerable. 
He is probably taken from life, while the others are only Miss 
West's idea of various types of character. The style is good, and 
the author no trouble to herself, but her forte is the 
picturesque aspect of social life and not great passions. 

“ Henry Erroll,” who is probably known to his friends by some 
more feminine title, has many undeniable merits and various 
undoubted qualifications for telling a story. An Ugly Duckling, 
otherwise Miss Kate Ferrers, shows a knowledge of children and 
& love of their ways which seemed to promise a tale that would 
be both true and humorous. But unluckily the author has spoilt 
it all by a too close adherence to that most comforting of fairy tales, 
and every chapter relates a fresh = in the 
history. The result of this is that the story often es cru 
and violent and improbable, Dynamite is oy to blow up 
an apple-tree. Kate Ferrers is an ordinary little girl, fond of 


books and equally fond of mischief, who is looked on by the rest | 


of her very conventional family, not only as an ugly duckling, but 
as black 
mother, w es too when Kate is nine, she is a jeune personne 
incomprise. Tactless, stupid, but well-meaning people could 
easily have convinced an unimaginative child that she was always 
in the wrong without their being made out absolutely cruel and 


heartless, and the introduction of a cruel governess who knocks: 


the child about from morning till night without discovery is 
absurd. Blows such as are described leave their marks for many 
a long — any one who has ever known a specimen of the 
race of nurses will be sure that not all the wild beasts in 
the world would have hindered Kate's from ing the state 
of things to her master. We own, too, to feeling a little un- 
comfortable as to Kate’s conduct in drowning her bird, sooner 
than obey her governess’s orders and give it to a departing 
housemaid who was longing to have it. Kate never even pre- 
tended to herself that it was to prevent its being treated un- 
kindly, and, therefore, though it is intended to be pathetic, the 
act is really one of motiveless cruelty. Again, “ Henry Erroll” 
unn ily lowers his heroine and shocks his reader by allowing 


Kate when at school at Geneva to consent to a clandestine corre- - 


spondence and engagement with a handsome second-rate French- 
man, all the time knowing how wrong it was. People have the 
faults of their characters, not those belonging to some one else. A 
girl like Kate is impatient, ill-judging, and romantic, but she is 
never sly. She has to bear the brunt of her friends’ meannesses, 
but her own errors are of quite another kind. She will do what 
she knows to be wrong or even base if it involves self-sacrifice, but 
she would scorn such deeds if she alone reaped the profit of them, 
And even a girl of sixteen is aware that a man who could propose 
to carry on a clandestine correspondence with her must be a very 

rcreature indeed. The same element of exaggeration is visible 
in the account of Kate's home life with her sisters after her father’s. 
death. They could easily have been unsympathetic, and even 
jealous of her, without doing such senseless things as making a 
girl of eighteen say her Catechism every Sunday, and have after- 
noon tea in the school-room. Still less would any woman brought. 
up asa lady, let alone one as stolid as the Mary of the earlier 
volumes, have scolded like a hysterical virago, as she is more than 
oncs described asdoing. It is likewise a great strain on the reader's 
credulity to ask him to believe that, out of fifteen or twenty well- 
educated and cultivated people brought together in a country house, 
Kate was the only one pa of holding any sort of conversation 
in French. If the English nation has not, like the Russian, the gift 
of tongues, it surely could have mustered something better than 
this. Yet “Henry Erroll” has an amount of spirit and life 
about him that carries his reader over many weak places, and if 
he will learn a little more self-restraint and condensation, he may 
do something very good before long. 

Miss Sarah Tytler has not done herself justice by her latest 
book, moe She has caught admirably the ways of life 
and the habits of thought which are the exclusive product of an 
English University town, but she has failed to interest us in either 
the love-story of the heroine or the fate of the heroine's brother. 
Indeed, it may be said at once that even the least discriminating 
reader will be able to solve the problem of Tom Gage's disappear- 
ance. His sister Petronella is a great deal too good for such a 
very wy whew as Hugo Kennett, and in spite of the partisan~ 
ship of author, most people will think that the aristocratic 
President of St. Clement’s would have been far more suitable. It 
is, perhaps, as well that we do not follow any further the fortunes 
of the elegant, dilettante Tom Gage, and his homely little house- 
keeping wife, Aennchen. For such a union to be satisfactory, a 
very early attachment is desirable, when inward virtues outshine 


external graces. In Tom's case, boredom would have ensued in 
& very few months, as his wife became more and more enwrapt in 
her domesticity. 


Diane de Bretewille might succeed as a farce, but it certainly 
does not do as a novel. A young lady of sixteen who rushes 
up to a strange gentleman in a fashionable trycook’s in 
Paris, and asks him to dance the cotillon with her at her first 
ball the next night, would be considered rather free even in 
New York, but in Paris she would reasonably be held to qualify 
for the nearest lunatic asylum. Yet Mlle, de Bretouille not 
only does this, but during the cotillon she asks this gentleman, 
Mr. Vere, to help her to break off her engagement, receives from 
him an unmistakable declaration of love at first sight, and then 
sends him letters through her governess. That a young person 


should be found to do these things is conceivable, but what is not — 


conceivable is that she should be considered modest and charming 
afterwards. Not that she is the only person that behaves oddly. 
French fathers must be very different from English ones, or those 
of any other nation, if they could behave as M. de Breteuille does, 
He calmly accepts as his son-in-law a man who has thrust himself 
uninvited into the Mairie on the occasion of the civil marriage of 
M. de Breteuille’s daughter; and when the bride declines to take 
the husband whom her father has D seat for her, this interloper, 
the stranger of a few days ago, clasps her in his arms, and the 
complacent parent exclaims “ you,my children!” This sort 


Her mother is dead, and, except for her grand- 


of s with plenty of upholstery and pretty dresses, may do on 
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THE FABLES OF AVIANUS.* 


T would be ungracious to regret that Mr. Robinson Ellis has 
spent any pom of his ues learning and incomparably fine 
criticism on the 


it will be neeessary for Latin scholars to read their Avianus, 
though they will still be free to yield their admiration more to the 
editor than the author. But it was a tempting task for a catholic 
Latinist like Mr. Robinson Ellis to amend and explain the text of 
a once famous writer of the Deeline. It was not virgin soil, but 
it had so long been lying fallow that a rich harvest might be con- 
fidently expected; the undertaking was one in which the end 
could be kept well in view, as the whole number of lines (including 
the prefatory epistle to Theodosius) falls below 700; and, finally, 
the publication of Mr. Rutherford’s Babrius required as its natural 
supplement that something should be done to revive the memory 
on elucidate the text of Avianus, 
Not much is known about the author of the Fubles. His very 
name is @ matter of uncertainty, and Mr. Ellis shows some reason 
for thinking that it was Avienus rather than Avianus. The period 
in which he flourished has been a much controverted question ; 
but Mr. Robinson Ellis in his Prolegomena has constructed an 
elaborate argumentation which appears to fix the publication of 
the Fables about the beginning of the last quarter of the fourth 
century. Following Cannegieter, and fortifying his reasons for 
refusing to identify the author of the Fables with the author of 
the Aratea and Descriptio Orbis Terrarum, and proving that the 
author of the Fables was not the Avienus who was a pupil and 
correspondent of Ennodius, the Bishop of Pavia, Mr. Robinson Ellis 
contends, with something like confidence, that his Avienus was 
“the modest and virtuous youth” who takes a lively part in the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius. As a corollary to his demonstration, 
Mr. Robinson Ellis es that the Epistle to Theodosius was 
addressed, not to the Emperor of that name, but to Macrobius 
Theodosius, the author of the Saturnalia, On this point he is at 
issue with the elder critics, and readily admits that in an age of 
panegyrics (of which he quotes some entertaining examples) there 
is nothing improbable in the mere fact of extravagant compli- 
ments being paid to the Emperor’s literary attainments. “Quis 
tecum de oratione, quis tecum de poemate loqueretur? cum 
in utroque litterarum genere et Atticos Greca eruditione superes 
et latinitate Romanos.” But (taking the Epistle as a whole) 
he detects “rather the confidential, almost familiar, tone of an 

ual than the deferential style of a subject.” The exact date 
of the Fables is a matter for less confident inference. Seeing a 
possible allusion to Avianus in the Gratiarum Actio of Ausonius 
to the Emperor Gratian (delivered in 379), a more distinct 
allusion in a letter of Symmachus to Syagrius (written in 380 
or 381), and (here following Unrein) a “nearly certain ” allusion 
in Macrobius’s Comm. Somn. Scip. (published early in the fifth 
century), as well as several other points of mutual illustration 
between the fabulist and the antiquary, and citing the state- 
ment of Macrubius that one or two of the interlocutors in 
the Saturnalia did not reach maturity till after the period of 
Pretextatus (i.e. either between 362 and 385 or between 367 
and 385), Mr. Robinson Ellis suggests that the adulescens of the 
dialogue may have written the dedication of the Fables between 
the years 370 and 379. This inference derives some little sup- 
port from the frequent references in the Fubles to pagan ritual 
and from the vicissitudes of the t ces pe conflict that came 
to a head in the Theodosian edicts, which prohibited sacrifices, 
closed the one and abolished priestly privileges. At the 
date which Mr. Robinson Ellis proposes for the publication of the 
Fables, “ Paganism was still sufficiently in the ascendent to be 
interesting. . . . But with 382, the last year but one of Gratian’s 
reign, & set in. The Pagan worship ceased to be acknow- 
ledged.” This is not by any means conclusive (as Mr. Robinson 
Ellis freely acknowledges), but it adds a small amount of cumula- 
tive evidence to a very pretty argument. 

Cannegieter has been followed by Lachmann in assigning the 
Fables to the age of Antonines. Oannegieter argued that the 
omission of Avianus to mention Julius Titianus amongst his 

redecessors in fable-writing is a proof that Avianus lived before 
tianus. Without entering into Casaubon’s identification of this 
Titianus with the elder Titianus (simia temporum suorum, the ape 
of his epoch, as Capitolinus ays that he was called), it is enough 
to reply that Avianus was not intending to give a list of his 
a ormened but only to indicate the main types among them. 

e inferences drawn by Cannegieter and others from the prosody 
and diction of Avianus have to be met in more elaborate detail 
than can here be described, but we may indicate the main line of 
the reasoning. Out of 321 tameters, two contain hiatus in 
the middle of the verse, and in ten others the first half ends 
with a syllable which is positionally short. One of the hiatus 
lines is, according to Unrein, doubtful; of the other ten three 
(but only ce Crug in epimythia, and two of these occur in 
epimythia which are ranked as genuine by Friéhner. One of 


* The Fubles of Aviunus. Edited, with Prolegomena, Critical Apparatus, 
Pe te ost and Index, by Robinson Ellis, M.A., LL.D., Fellow 


these three is corrected on good MS. per and the other two 
admit of emendation by easy (but not therefore justifiable) 
conjectures, “The remaining seven admit of easy and almost 
certain emendation”; two by simple transposition of two conse- 
cutive words, two by subsequently discovered readings, and the 
other by a very probable conjecture of Withof. The two which 
have not been “ explained away ” there is some reason for believing 
not to be genuine. 

Again, there are ten false quantities:—velis, dispdr, impér, 
Peinio, fibelia, nilam, proéfundens, alteriiis, herés, extinctis ut, 
Of these Pednio and prdfundens are not unsanctioned by classical 
authority ; fabella, alteriis, and extinctis ut can be corrected by 
MS. authority or fairly sound conjecture ; velis may be parallel 
by the (doubtful) possis in Juvenal; impdr and dispar may be 
explained by the reaction of the short 4 in the inflected cases of 

ir (cf. tripés, &c., in Ausonius); ndlam is met by one of Mr. 
Ellis’s most ingenious critical arguments; but along 
with herés it remains (if it is not to be displaced by notam or 
volam) as the sure indication of a late writer. 

From these violations of metre and prosody Lachmann and 
Mr. Robinson Ellis draw very different inferences. Lachmann 
sees the kernel of “an early and purer text of which our 
extant Avianus is » batestéel depravation,” and he disposes of 
all irregularities either by emendation or the hypothesis of in- 
terpolation. ‘here is visible to him nobilior antiquitatis color ; but 
“a later hand had been at work and conjecture must restore the 
original but defaced fabric.” So far as the metrical irregularities 
go, Mr. Robinson Ellis admits that Lachmann’s view is not un- 
tenable, though he prefers himself to see in them “ real evidences 
of a declining feeling of metrical correctness” and productions of 
a later age than Lachmann assigns to them. But the violations 
of classical prosody which remain unexplained (quite a from 
the probable date of Babrius) make it impossible to believe that 
the Fables were originally written either in the age of the 
Antonines or in the period between Alexander Severus and 
Diocletian. 

We cannot here do much more than call attention to the dis- 
cussion of the diction and syntax of Avianus, Itdeals with Fréhner’s 
most valuable inquiries into the genuineness of the Epimythia 
and Promythia, many of which are not “ transparent forgeries,” as 
in the case of the Babrian Fables. Mr. Robinson Ellis illustrates 
“the casualties of literature” by an interesting quotation from 
Iidefonsus about the way in which Eugenius thought fit to 
edit “The Creation of the World,” written by Dracontius 220 
years before :—‘ Libellos .... . subtrahendo, immutando, vel 
meliorando in pulchritudinis formam coegit ut pulchriores de 
artificio corrigentis quam de manu processisse videantur auctoris.” 
As to MSS. Mr. Robinson Ellis has carefully examined all that 
possess any importance, and he has himself collated eleven :— 
one Paris, cent. ix.; three Oxford, cent. xi., cent. xi—xii., and 
circa 1300 ; two Peterhouse, cent. xiii.-xiv. ; four British Museum, 
circa 1300; one Tréves, cent. x.; and one St. Gallen, fragment of 
cent. xi. An Index of Words has been made by Mr. Charles 
Bradburne, but there is no Index of Notes, so that ifa reader wants 
to find e.g. allusions to Paganism, he must guess what words to 
look out in the Index of Words, e.g. templum, victima, or vittata, 
and even then he is not sure that he has exhausted the subject. 

A few of Mr. Robinson Ellis’s emendations and conjectures will 
be mentioned here, but only by way of sample, not for critical ex- 
amination, as this is to some extent rendered superfluous by a 
recent and elaborate review from the pen of Mr. J. E. B. Mayor. 
At iii. 12 si has been conjectured for ut of the MSS,—“alterius 
censor si vitiosa,” notes; ix. 5, inseptum for inceptum of several 
MSS. and incertum of Cannegieter, Lachmann, Fréhner, and 
Bahrens—* Dumque per inseptum vario sermone fruuntur”; at 
xvi. 9, rectam for nec dum of MSS. and nec enim of Lachmann— 
Se quoque tam vasto rectam non sistere trunco 

(a conjecture by which Mr, Robinson Ellis sets great store, but 
which is contested by Mr. Mayor); at xxi. 5, acredula, with 
stridula more tentatively suggested, in place of various readings 
and conjectures like credula, crudula, pavida, sedula, credita— 

Sed vox inplumes turbavit acredula nidos ; 

at xxii. 6 (one of the happiest conjectures) cum peteretur for ut 


peteretur (suggested by Po moral of one MS.—* precibus 
cum peteretur ait”; at xxiv. 4, fronte for forte— 

Edita continuo fronte sepulchra vident ; 

at xxxvi. 18, necat for negat, regat, &c.— 

Cum miseros vita diurna necat. 

Some of these emendations are absolutely convincing, and all of 
them show the cautious boldness which distinguishes Nir. Robinson 

Ellis’s scholarship. One of those which he adopts with least 

hesitation is very far from satisfactory —cornix for volucris at. 


xxvii, 
Qua ceeptum cornix explicuisset opus. 

It does not seem to be sufficient justification for a violent change 
to say, “This restores metre so easily and naturally that I have 
not scrupled to introduce it.” 

The only way to give an adequate idea of the commentary 
would be to nent with the text a page of Mr. Robinson Ellis’s 
notes. It would be a model for all commentators, and a reproach 


of Trinity 
Clarendon 
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to most. The notes might easily have been loaded with a mass of 
more oF less relevant discussions and citations. It is the very 
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depth and breadth of Mr. Robinson Ellis’s learning which has 
enabled him to tell us just what we ought to be told, not any less, 
and (what is quite as important) not any more. He calls attention to 
every variation from classical usage or classical construction, every 
mannerism of Avianus himself and every allusion to other writers 
or every faintest echo of them ; he illustrates his author with suffi- 
ciently long citations from other writers of the period ; and he gives 
all the -_ that a decent scholar would require for the full under- 
standing of the text. In-spite of the careful condensation of matter, 
the notes are not hard to read or understand. Brevis esse laborat, 
obscurus non fit. Nearly every fable is traced back to its origin, 
and in most cases the Greek of Babrius is printed at the head of 
the commentary—sometimes a killing contrast to the insipid 
Latin version. If any scholar who has hitherto confined his 
reading to the “ classical period ” wishes to learn a great deal in a 
short time about the Latin of the Decline, he cannot make a 
better start than by studying this edition of Avianus. Mr. 
Robinson Ellis claims with justice to have taken warning by 
Cannegieter’s bad example of explaining Avianus by means of 
writers of the Ciceronian or Augustan ages; this commentary, 
on the other hand, has been made as far as ible “ illustrative 
of the later literature to which the Fables undoubtedly belong.” 
It may ke added that Mr. Robinson Ellis makes generous acknow- 
ledgment of his indebtedness to other workers in the same field, 
even where their conclusions are widely different from his own. 
It is not to be supposed that he has spoken the last word about 
Avianus; but the present edition has superseded all others, and 
will become the starting-point for any future editor who may be 
bold enough to follow in the steps of one who leaves little undone 
and nothing ill done, 


A HISTORY OF TITHES.* 


i Mr. Henry W. Clarke had not the amazingly high opinion of 
his own wisdom which he reveals in his History of Tithes we 
should have thought that his position must be somewhat unsatis- 
omg to himself. He informs his readers that he is a member of 
the Church of England, yet he can scarcely feel any comfort in 
the fact, for he holds that she is simply “a nursery for the Charch 
of Rome,” and that her bishops are mere “ popularity-seekers,” 
and ought not to be allowed the “power of vetoing clerical pro- 
eecutions ”; he is severe on the “so-called Evangelical party,” and 
considers the “so-called Catholic revival” a crafty attempt to 
Romanize the Church. He is not, he eays, a “ Liberationist gua 
Liberationist,” whatever he may mean by that, yet under the 
present circumstances he would welcome Disestablishment, be- 
cause it would “disperse the nurseries”—his meaning here as 
elsewhere is obscure, but he must not, we imagine, be held 
guilty of Herodian designs against the modest households of 
our clergy—and because it would, he believes, bring with it 
“Boards of Patronage,” to usurp the rights of the owners of 
advowsons, the large majority of whom, according to him, 
simply try “to make the most money they can out of them,” 
Diocesan Boards, to compel “ popularity-seeking bishops” to 
allow every cantankerous meddler to institute proceedings against 
their clergy, and Parochial Boards, to make the parish priest 
the servant of his parishioners. Under any circumstances, the 
parochial system of the Church is radically defective, for the 
parson’s livelihood should be made uncertain in order to en- 
sure his good behaviour, and at the end of every five years 
he should “ reseek re-election, or seek another sphere of labour 
elsewhere.” The position he takes up with regard to bis proper 
subject is as peculiar as that in which he stands to his Church ; 
for he tells us that he holds a “brief for both sides,” for the 
National Church as well as for those who would rob her. How- 
ever, this self-appointed advocate speedily lets us know how 
he proposes to handle the case for the Church, for he begins by 
calling tithes “an odious and unscriptural tax.” He attacks the 
useful little Englishman’s Brief, published by the S.P.C.K., with 
considerable vebemence, as containing “ twice as much fiction as 
facts,” and he condemns Lord Selborne as a “special pleader,” as 
“inconsistent” and “ partial.” We shall not attempt to criticize 
Mr. Clarke's criticisms in detail, but shall just notice a few points 
in his work which will enable our readers to jnage whether he is 
worth listening to. “The Provincial Council of French Bishops 
held at Mascon in 586” was, he says, the earliest Council that 
ordained the payment of tithes. As a matter of fact it was not; 
for, even if we are to accept the Council of Macon, which is very 
doubtful, the payment of tithes was undoubtedly enjoined by the 
earlier Council of Tours. We will, however, pass on at once to 
English matters; for, though this book professes to trace the 
history of tithes trom Melchizedek onwards, sixteen pages bring 
us to the mission of St. Augustine, no quotation is given from any 
of the Fathers, and the Englishman's Brief is sneered at for saying 
virtually what they say—thuat the early Christians paid tithes to 
their clergy because they represented to them the Levitical priest- 
hood. The companions of St. Augustine were, we are told, 
“ almost all laymen,” which is certainly remarkable. Their mis- 
sion reminds Mr. Clarke that the bishops of Rome “ were at that 
— true exponents of Apostolical doctrines as taught in Holy 

ripture.” It does not concern us here either to deny or affirm 
this proposition ; it is enough to say that we are quite sure that 
-he does not know what he is talking about, and that he cannot be 


* The Hi Tithes ictovia. 


acquainted with the teaching of Gregory the Great concerning 
clerical celibacy, the sanctity of spiritual persons, relics, miracles, 
or purgatorial fire. He contends that until the end of the eighth 
century, and indeed later, all tithes paid in England were re- 
garded as purely free-will offerings. If he will make acquaintance 
with the “ Penitential ” of Theodore of Canter he will find that, 
to quote the words of the learned editors of Councils and Eccle- 
stastical Documents, the “ duty of giving tithe to sacred purposes 
was regarded by the Archbishop as part of the common law of 
the Church,” for it is there laid down “ Presbitero [Presbiter] 
decimas dare non cogitur” (II. ii. 8). How far the Church en- 
forced her claim at this period we cannot say, but no one probably, 
save Mr. Clarke, will need to be reminded that she had means at 
her command which enabled her to constrain the disobedient. 
He next comes to Bishop Stubbs’s assertion that in 787 “ the 

yment of tithes was made imperative by the legatine councils 
field in England, which being attended and confirmed by the kings 
and ealdormen, had the authority of witenagemots.” Now this 
statement troubles him, for his object is to prove that the number 
of those who paid tithes gradually increased “in the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries until it finally became customary” 
(the italics are his) “for all to pay their tithe offerings,” that 
“ the custom gradually changed into a common right,” and that 
“there was no positive law made for” the payment of tithes, 
Accordingly he first maunders and then shuffles. He repeats the 
Bishop's words a second time :—“ He says the payment of tithes 
was made imperative. This is a strong expression”; and then 
goes on to give his own valuable opinion—* I am of opinion that 
they were given as voluntary offerings.” We do not know how 
far the law’was immediately enforced, but we do know the words 
of the decree, and they express an imperative law. 

It was doubly annoying to Mr. Clarke to find that the command 
to py tithes received the sanction of national Assemblies at this 
early date, for he evidently wishes to trace the origin of tithe- 
law to a less respectable source. He repeats the legend which 
makes Offa grant the tithes of Mercia to the Church as an atone- 
ment for the murder of A®thelberht of East Anglia, and remarks. 
that the cause of the grant “ was not creditable to the Church” 
(surely the Church had nothing to do with the murder), “nor 
could such a grant under the circumstances be acceptable to 
God.” By the time he finished his book he found that Lord 
Selborne, like every one else who knows anything of the sub- 
ject, had condemned this legend as “an idle story, repeated by 
some uncritical writers.” This was vexatious for him, and so he 
added a chapter, in which he asks, with some peevishness, “ How 
are we to draw the line in the old chroniclers between what is an 
idle story and what is a true one?” To which we can only reply 
that, until he has learnt how to draw this line, he had better leave 
off quoting from the “old chroniclers.” He evidently will not 
take our advice, for he adds, “I prefer to be uncritical than a 
believer in the false miracles recorded in Bede's Ecclesiastical 
History.” We give this sentence up; it may be meant for a 
sneer at Bada or at Lord Selborne, or it may eg a choice 
specimen of the petulant maundering to which Mr. Clarke is 
greatly addicted. His next quarrel with Lord Selborne arises 
from a second vexatious discovery. He had quoted from Prideaux 
a translation of one of the well-known charters attributed to 
“Ethelwulph, a weak-minded and superstitious prince,” as a 

ot of tithes from all Engiand, and, after the manner of his 

ind, had explained it by a reference to that highly valuable 
authority the pseudo-Ingulf. “ Some writers "—to wit, among 
others Kemble and Bishop Stubbs—had, he was aware, as- 
serted that /Ethelwulf’s charters did mot convey any such 
grant, but he had disposed of them with the remark “I cannot 
endorse this statement.” This was satisfactory, at least to him- 
self. Unfortunately for him after he had settled this question so 
pleasantly he found that Lord Selborne had actually ignored 
“King Ethelwulph’s charter.” This was grievous to him, and he 
is naturally indignant. He is impressed with the importance of 
the fact that Domesday Book makes very few references to tithes, 
and declares that he does not “endorse” the obvious explanation 
of the Englishman's Brief that it was not the business of the 
Commissioners to report on the subject. It really does not matter 
one straw what he does or does not endorse, the fact remains the 
same. His own perfectly novel theory is that when the Survey 
does not note the existence of parish churches the tithes must 
have been given to “the monasteries or some other ecclesiastical 
bodies.” This is the more remarkable as on the same page he 
asserts, of course wrongly, that “up to the time of the Conquest 
laymen did not appropriate tithes to monasteries.” We have 
noticed this strange book at some length, because it contains a 
dangerous mixture of truth and falsehood. That in England tithes 
were for a time paid as freewill offerings is no doubt, in a certain 
sense, true. Itis evident, however, that some payment to the bishop 
and his clergy was claimed from vi as a right in the time of 
Beda (Ep. ad Ecgberctum), and, as the payment of tithes was by 
that time part of the Church's law, they can scarcely have been 
ed merely as voluntary offerings ; for Christians were bound 
force the observance of moral and religious duties, By the end 
of the eighth century the sanction of national law was added to 
the Church’s claim, and in little more than a century later a 
distinct penalty was attached to the non-payment of tithes. Mr. 
Clarke has added nothing to the subject on which he writes, and 
we believe that we have shown that he is wholly unqualified to 
discuss it. 
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PICTURE BOOKS.* 


are very pao. The mechanical execution of the coloured 
plates, by M. Gillot, is admirable, 


HE process known as heliogravure is seen at its best in Mr. Washington Browne, who obtained the Pugin Travelling 
T some of the prints of the rs edition of vag eam Homer | Studentship of the Royal Institute of British Architects in 1878, 


which has been published by Messrs. Routledge. They come out 
exactly like mezzotints, here and there, perhaps, one being a 
little harder or blacker than it should be. This is specially the 
fault of Plate 3, at least in the copy before us. Priam’s form is 
hardly to be made out as he sits on the roof of the Scan tower 
— the fight. The frontispiece, Plate 8, is wisely chosen, 
béing full of energy asa drawing, and most delicately engraved. 
Pallas in her chariot comes furiously forward on the clouds, a pale 
moon and shadowy forms behind her, with glimpses of the earth 
and the sea below. The illustration to the Second Book repre- 
sents Phoebus rising in the distance, and Night rolling awaya vast 
curtain. In the feast of the Gods, Plate 4, the figures are, 
perhaps, too dim and shadowy, except that of Hebe, which is too 
substantial. Some of the battle scenes, especially that to Book XIL., 
where Hector hurls a great stone at the Greek palisade, and that 
_ to Book XV., where the Trojans are attempting to set fire to the 
fleet, are very vivid and full of archeological details of interest. 
The fine old verses of Chapman, and the quaint “arguments” to 
every book, are always pleasant, and, allowing that there is room 
for another edition of the Iliad, we may cordially welcome this 
handsome volume. We all remember what Keats thought of 
Chapman's Homer, and Mr. Morley adds to it in the introduction 
his own opinion that in Chapman the Iliad is best read as an Eng- 
lish book, an opinion over which it might be possible to argue, but 
that we are more concerned at the moment with M. Motte’s pic- 
tures than with Chapman’s verses. 
M. Bonaffé’s work on French furniture in the sixteenth century 
is illustrated with a hundred and twenty engravings by M. Deville 
and others, some of them being very effective and others too 
slight to give us much idea of the objects represented. The 
dressoirs, the armoires, and other cabinets and wardrobes described 
and figured are often very beautiful, and are probably superior to 
any work of the period in other countries, A table figured on 
p- 181 and a door on p. 59 may be singled out as admirable 
examples, and the value of such illustrations to workmen and 
i in general can hardly be over-estimated. It is, however, 
to be wished that M. Bouatfé had any some details and par- 
ticulars of construction. English readers will find much that is 
instructive in his notes on art in our country at the time of the 
Renaissance. Of “ce que nos voisins appellent Elizabethan style,” 
he remarks that, though the English school of carving was in- 
ferior in delicacy to that of Flanders, and was too fond of the 
grotesque, and of superabundant ornamentation, yet its produc- 
tions had a certain air of sumptuous grandeur which cannot be 
mistaken, Certainly the sixteenth century in England never pro- 
duced such a magnificent piece of work as the coffer from 
Normandy figured on p. 133, the statuettes with which it is deco- 
rated being worthy of an eminent sculptor, and the other orna- 
ments being subordinate and in excellent taste, so far, that is, as 
‘we can judge from the engraving. This should certainly be a 
useful book to the designer; and all the furniture described and 
illustrated will harmonize admirably with “Queen Anne” as well 
as with Queen Elizabeth. 
Mr. Bishop has not succeeded nearly so well with Greek and 
Roman architecture as he did with English in his former volume. 


the tallest of tall writing:—“The architecture of Greece is the 
architecture of Egypt—refined and glorified.” This is very true, 
and is well expressed; but when we read on and find such a 
sentence as this, it goes far to spoil the effect:—“Chaste and 
passionless the stately form ap before us, as if at once it had 
sprung forth from the Creative Mind, full formed, full armed, 
full adorned—perfect and Divine.” That a “stately form ” should 
be “ full formed ” is less st than that “perfect” should have 
a little p and “ Divine” a big The illustrations are numerous 
and good, but would be greatly enhanced by a few plans. The 
fine writing breaks out at short intervals ali through the book, 
the culmination being in the last paragraph, which begins, “ And 
is all architecture, then, but in vain because its earthly creations 
must dissolve? Do not so regard it.” Nevertheless, this is a 
pretty and pleasant book, and contains much learning and sound 


judgment. 

- Habert-Dys has a strong leaning towards Japanese decora- 
tion, and in the plates before us seems to have tried how far 
Japanese colour can be preserved in European form. The designs 
are most successful where they approach most nearly to the 
Oriental model. Those which are turthest from it are simply 
vulgar, as @ Parisian decorator understands vulgarity, which is 
saying a good deal, The flight of swallows (Plate 5) and some 
fantastic fish in a whirl of water (Plate 7) are very Japanese and 
very good. The borders (Plate 6) and the wall-paper (Plate 14) 
seem to us almost unpleasant, Some of the fan designs, however, 


* The Iliad of Homer. Chapman’s Translation. With Twenty-four 
Illustrations by Henri Motte; and an Introduction by Henry Morley, 
LL.D. London: Koutledge. 1887. 

Le Meuble en France au XVI siecle. Par Edmond Bonaflé. Londres : 
Gilbert Wood & Co, 1837. 

Pictorial Architecture of Greece and Italy. By the Rev. H. H. Bishop, 
M.A. London: Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1887. 

Funtaisies Décoratives. Par Habert-Dys. Paris: Librairie de l’Art, 


has now published a handsome folio of careful drawings of various 
medieval buildings in England and Scotland, among which we 
may mention the elevations and plan of Ockwélls Manor House 
and some windows of St. Etheldreda’s, Holborn, as being of excep- 
tional interest. 


THE CHANDOS CLASSICS.* 


IE COMPLETE ANGLER has had many editions, and 
boasts a chronicle or ee of its own, a very pleasant 
book. Tie new edition in the Chandos Classics is cheap, handy, 
and illustrated with designs which Walton might have called 
“conveniently handsome.” Mr. Davies, the editor, supplies a 
collection of notes from various sources ; those from Hawkins and 
from Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell are the most useful. 
Mr. Davies’s own appendices are at least short and simple. 
“ With respect to flies,” he says, “opinions differ most dread- 
fully.” His remarks on dry fly-fishing are wondrous brief; perhaps 
he has no great interest in this delicate art. He regards twelve or 
thirteen feet as the right length for a single-handed rod. A split 
cane of nine or ten is a more modern device, and we think an im- 
provement. In the “ Practical Essay” (p. 98) Mr. Davies does 
not even allude to this kind of rod; perhaps he is minded like the 
rough backwoodsman fisher in one of Mr. Frank Stockton’s tales. 
The brief Life of Walton is made out of Hawkins’s, and is 
correct enough, as far as we have tested it by the better “ docu- 
mented” work of Sir Harris Nicolas. Mr. Davies does not dive 
into the secret history of Thealma and Clearchus, or try to call up 
the mysterious ghost of John Chalkhill. He suggests that Walton 
was a wholesale merchant, and that his half-shop was merely an 
office. No evidence is given in support of this opinion. ‘the 
book would be the better for an index. It may be described as 
“too bad for blessing and too good for banning, like Rob Roy ” ; 
but, for its modest purpose it will serve, and, on the whole, if 
not beautiful, is convenient. 
The Chandos edition of Mr. Timbs'’s Romance of London is 
merely a reprint. The reading, of course, is finely confused; the 
book has an index, but not a very good one. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


HE correspondence of so distinguished a thinker as Hegel (1 
on subjects of intellectual interest, carried on throughout AY, 
greater part of his life, cannot fail to be important. The value of 
the present collection, however, is diminished by the fact that the 
larger part of it does not proceed from Hegel himself, but from 
his friends, mostly persons of the second or third rank. This is 
more particularly the case with the correspondence of his latter 
and more prosperous years, when engagements multiplied, and the 
disinclination to write letters grew upon him, He seems never to 
have been a great letter-writer, and to have been disinclined to 
enter upon philosophical questions in his correspondence. The 
long letters of his youth and early manhood are ays ee ter 
with private affairs, and when his position becomes iant and 
assured his epistles become briefer as well as less numerous. They 
are, however, always interesting, and their uent warmth of 
feeling sufficiently refutes the picture of the phi her as a cold 
and unamiable man delineated by the fun or ice of Heine. 
Goethe acknowledges his acquaintance and the stimulus of his 
writings as elements in the new spring which the veteran poet 
found himself enjoying at the age of seventy-five ; and it is 
leasant to find him, after years of estrangement, meeting 
Echelling on the old friendly footing, though the cordiality, it 
must be feared, was chiefly on his side. Of the quarrels and mis- 
understandings of the philosophers of the day there is enough, and 
more than enough, but, for the most part, not from Hegel himself, 
Among the most important of his correspondents are Creuzer, 
Daub, and Victor Cousin, whose letters partly relate to the intro- 
duction of German philosophy into France. An appendix contains 
a remarkable letter from Cousin to Schelling, vindicating his own 
neutrality between the latter and Hegel, and obliquely rebuking 
Schelling’s envy and jealousy of his rival. Among the most 
interesting of the other letters are Hegel's letters of travel written 
to his wife and Knebel’s notices of Napoleon at Weimar, which 
indicate to how low an ebb German patriotism had then fallen in 
some quarters. Most of the letters, it should be added, have 
appeared already, either in Hegel's miscellaneous works or in 
Rosenkranz’s biography ; but they are now revised and brought ' 
together for the first time. 
Herr Theodor Vatke (2), the son of the celebrated Biblical 
scholar, has compiled a very interesting account of the houses, 


* The Complete Angler. By Izaac Walton and Charles Cotton. With 
Notes by G. Christopher Davies. 
The Romance of London. By John Timbs, London: Warne & Co. 
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authorities chiefly consulted are atte in dramatists of the 
time; but the compiler’s research is by no means confined to 
them, and he has collected a most entertaining as well as valuable 
body of information, The absence of reference to Butts’s Diet's 
Dry Dinner and other sources of information likely to prove pro- 
ductive may be explained by the rarity of these books on the 
Continent. A visit to England might afford Herr Vatke valuable 
materials towards a new edition; and many misprints in English 
words call for correction, although, considering that the bulk of 
the work is in our language, the errors cannot be regarded as re- 
markably numerous or flagrant, 

The Court history of Sweden has been pic ue under eve’ 
reign. The various memoirs edited by Dr. Ahnfeldt (3), of whic 
Dr. Martens gives notices and extracts, are calculated to whet 
curiosity by indicating how much that is problematical or im- 
‘perfectly known remains to be elucidated by the historian of the 
present dynasty and of the last princes of the house of Vasa. The 
conspiracy that proved fatal to Gustavus ITI. and the revolution 
that dethroned Gustavus IV. as yet present many mysterious 
features, which Dr. Abhnfeldt’s publication contributes little to 
elucidate; while the exceedingly interesting particulars of the 
fallen monarch’s deportment in exile are entirely conclusive as to 
his aw for government and the absolute necessity for re- 
moving him, The ease, however, with which his unoffending son 
was set aside, and the crown handed to a foreign soldier of 
fortune, still remains somewhat inexplicable; and the memoirs of 
General Akrell intimate to what an extent the character of the 
fortunate adventurer himself is still matter of controversy. In 
Akrell’s opinion Bernadotte might have been a great man but for 
his outrageous vanity, which, nevertheless, does not seem to have 
‘been a evinced until he had retired upon his laurels, There 
are also valuable extracts from the diary of the Danish Crown 
Prince, afterwards Christian VIII., during his ineffectual resistance 
to the Swedish invasion of Nerway; and an account of the tragic 
fire at the Austrian Ambassador's ball on occasion of Napoleon's 
marriage with Maria Louisa, by a Swedish officer, Count 
Ridderstolpe. 

Paul Hunfalvy’s criticism of the national Roumanian historians 
(4) takes the line to be expected from a Hungarian. The 
authenticity of the Roumanian claims to Roman descent will, 
in all probability, always be a subject of controversy, but the 
question is merely academical. A nation unanimously resolved to 
attribute a certain extraction to itself for all practical purposes 
a the pedigree it claims; and the clearest proof, could 

rr Hunfalvy adduce it, of the Dacian, Thracian, or Slavonian 
origin of the Roumanian people would not render it a whit less 
troublesome to his countrymen in Transylvania. The truth seems 
to be that the question is incapable of decision from lack of ma- 
terials. On some minor points, such as the attempt to prove that 
the Wallachs spoke Latin in the fifth century on the authority of 
Priscus, and the alleged maledictory condemnation of the first 
national history by the Hungarian censorship, he obtains an easy 


Cardinal Corneto (5) would be an interesting personage to En 
lishmen were it merely from the preferment he held in this 
country and his position as agent of Henry VII. at the Papal 
Court. Quite apart from these claims to attention, however, he 
is a striking and in many respects a highly problematical figure. 
‘Was he really accessory to the death of Alexander VI. to save his 
own life ? Was he concerned in a conspiracy against Leo X. ? 
How came he to vanish suddenly and mysteriously from the earth 
on his way to the conclave of Leo’s successor? How can the 
humanism and Ciceronian polish of the majority of his writings be 
reconciled with his denunciation of profane studies in another? 
These suggestive questions, the solution of which will probably 
never be found, are fairly stated and ably investigated by Dr. 
Gebhardt in a concise and well-written monograph. 

Dissimilar indeed to the biography of the brilliant and un- 
ome Cardinal is that of the worthy Pastor Kosegarten (6), 
father of the Orientalist, an excellent man, whose career is re- 
deemed from absolute prose by what his sna woeen thought 
his unaccountable addiction to liturgies and hymnology, and 
whose mild conflicts with the authorities make & not uninteresting 
chapter in the history of the German Protestant Church. 

general idea of Gerhard Roblfs’s Quid novi ex Africa (7) 
is that the era of African exploration is over, and that that of 
is begun. book may toa 

-taking, reporting the progress of each Euro 
nation that has obteineda footing in re African continent, If as 
& whole too desultory and not exempt from traces of book- 
making, it nevertheless contains many just observations, and 
Teports progress up to a late date, On the whole, we should judge 


> (3) Skandinavische Hof- und Staatsgeschichten des neunzehnten Jahr- 
Nach den schwedischen Quellen des Dr. A. Abnfeldt von H. 
Martens. Stuttgart: Frommann. London: Nutt. 
4) Neuere Erscheinun der rumiinischen Geschichtsschreibung 
tet von Paul H vy. Wien: Prochaska. London: Nutt. 
(5) Adrian von Corneto: ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Curie und der 
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the writer's conclusions too optimistic; it is difficult to believe 
that Masuah will ever be anything but a source of expense to 
Italy, or that French preponderance in Madagascar will be any- 
ing but a name; and important as may be the German ac- 
quisitions on the eastern coast, they are wholly unfit for European 
colonization. Herr Rohlfs speaks more favourably of English 
policy in Africa than is usual with German writers, drawing 
special attention to the recently made in consolidati 
our South African settlements by the incorporation of Griqualand 
and British Kaffraria, and the acquisition of St. Lucia Bay; and 
vindicating the a of Arabi, whose revolt, as he remarks, 
was not political, but religious; that is, fiercely fanatical and anti- 


European. 

Erich Schmidt's Characteristics (8) contain much that is both 
entertaining and instructive respecting the manners and ideas of 
the Germans of the Renaissance period and the literature of the 
Germany of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The defects 
of the essays are a certain diffuseness, overflowing rather than 
os the subject, and a “manie de briller” not far remote 

rom literary coxcombry. Their pretentiousness is more apparent 
in such studies of the past as “ Faust and the Sixteenth Century,” 
“ War with Fashion,” “Ariosto in Germany,” than in those 
of a more pronounced critical character. A i of essays 
on Goethe and the ladies connected with his circle kote much 
sound sense and accurate judgment of character; that on 
Goethe's mother is particularly good. An essay on Heinrich von 
Kleist, if not remarkable for originality, is highly interesting 
from the subject ; one on Theodor Storm acquaints us with one of 
the best of modern German writers of short stories, whose reputa- 
tion seems to be gradually making its way abroad. 

It is sad to be obliged to pronounce a well-meant work eminent 
only for absurdity, but nothing else can possibly be said of the 
last interpretation of Faust (9). The author is determined that 
every line of Faust shall contain a hidden meaning—philo- 
sophical, political, or critical. More extraordinary discoveries were 
assuredly neyer made than those vouchsafed to this Goethean 
Swedenborg. The owl's nest in the scene of the Witches’ Sabbath 
is Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. The young witch’s breasts are 
equality and fraternity, the red mouse that jumps out of her 
mouth is the Reign of Terror. The wine that is served out to the 
topers in Auerbach’s cellar is Schiller's Robbers and Mozart’s Don 
Giovanni. If such are Herr Louvier's — in the first part of 
Faust, it is var, surmise how he distinguishes himself on 
arriving at that apPy hunting-ground of interpreters, the second, 
Sparta is poetry; Messene is Riopstock's Messiah, as the resem- 

nce of the words evidently denotes; the Sea is Unreason, the 
Ewig-Weibliche is Reason ; and Herr Louvier’s “ rational method of 
inquiry” inducts him to the conclusion that Faust, until the 
accomplishment of his redemption, is the Understanding. 

A more modest and an easier, and perhaps a more practicall 
useful, task of lite exegesis has been ormed by Herr Alfred 
Klaar (10) in his investigation of the historical sources of 
Grillparzer’s King Ottokar. The drama, apart from its merit, is 
remarkable as the only national Austrian y, representing 
the triumph of the Teutonic over the Slavonic element in the 

n of Rudolph of a . From this point of view it well 
eserves the pains that Herr Kisar has bestowed upon it, 

Edward Grisebach has on former occasions bestowed an infinity 
of research on the Chinese, or in its origin probably Indian, story 
of the Faithless Widow (11), best known in the Western world in 
its Petronian form as the Matron of Ephesus. He has now 
definitely summed up his labours in a handsome volume, a little 
difficult of perusal from the size and blackness of the Gothic type. 
He traces the tale in its wanderings through universal literature, 
and even identifies it, somewhat too confident! as appears to us, 
with the delightful “Mrs. Fox” of Grimm’s Kinder- und Haue- 
mdhrchen, We cannot concur in the censure which he pronounces 
upon Goldsmith's version, where the inversion of the original 
catastrophe uces a pleasant surprise. 

It would be difficult to devise or conceive a more thoroughly 
serviceable edition of a classical author than that which Professor 
Friedlaender has given of one so peculiarly in need of illustration 
as Martial (12). Admirable notes, both critical and explanatory, 
copious, but terse and free from all ostentation of learning, a life of 
the Boot, dissertations on the state of his text and his metrical 
peculiarities, and a very complete index of words, bring together 
within moderate compass everything requisite for the study of one 
of the most interesting and, in certain respects, the most in- 
structive of classical writers. Professor Friedlaender acknow- 
ledges his obligations to the late lamented H, A. J. Munro, who 
maintained a regular correspondence with him. 

There is nothing of special interest in the Rundschau (13) for 
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The Saturday Review. 


[July 30, 1887, 


June except an article on the late elections in Alsace-Lorraine. 
Their significance is fully admitted, and the adoption of a less 
rigid and purely military system is recomme as the best 
counteractive to French national feeling. It is further proposed 
that the elections should for the future be held sexennially instead 
of triennially. If the repugnance to German rule is indeed a 
patriotic sentiment, these measures can hardly be expected to 
uce much effect. The July number has an essay on the 
relations of Goethe and Herder, a subject on which it is diffi- 
cult to say anything original ; and one on the early friendship and 
joint Italian tour of Scheffel, the humorous poet whose pope ity 
‘was even in excess of his really great merit, and Anselm Feuerbach, 
the painter who never succeeded in winning popular favour. An 
article on the Arabian Nights condenses much information in a 
very agreeable fashion. The writer finds the first trace of the col- 
lection in a Persian novel bearing the same title, known to have 
existed about 990, and thinks that it assumed its present shape in 
t about the fifteenth century. The tales in which the Magian 
igion is prominent must, we should think, be at least as old as 
the ninth century in their original, though they may no doubt 
have undergone moditications. The writer in the Jun 
draws attention to an edict of an Egyptian governor at the begin- 
ning of the fourteenth century prescribing the same colours for the 
dress of the four principal religions as are assigned to them in the 
tale of the Fisherman and the Genie. It is worthy of note that 
these are the colours of the four factions of the charioteers under 
the Roman Empire, except that green, the special colour of the 
Prophet, has been converted into yellow, 


THE CRUSADE OF THE EXCELSIOR.* 


A FEMALE philosopher once remarked that “ it is often diffi- 
cult to know whether one is amused or not.” The listener 
felt at the moment that whether one is amused or not is a question 
to which consciousness returns no tardy nor ambiguous reply. 
But really in the case of Mr. Bret Harte’s new novel, Zhe Crusade 
of the “ Excelsior,” consciousness is puzzled for an answer. Are 
we amused? As the Hegelians tell us, “this is not a question 


which can be answered by ‘ Yes’ or ‘No.’” If a man were to’ 


read The Crusade of the “ Excelsior” for pleasure purely, in 2 rail- 
way carriage, or in a hammock, or drifting in a boat, he would 
bly find that he got quite as much amusement as he wanted. 
To all such students we think we can recommend The Crusade of 
the “ Excelsior,” and the eloquence of Commander Leonidas 
Perkins—half soldier of fortune, half voluble amateur t—and 
the shadowy but fascinating figure of Mrs. Euphemia McCorkle. 
The desolate, belated Spaniards of Todos Santos, a colony of Rip 
van Winkles, shut out of the world by a wall of Pacific fog, are 
also pod se and there is plenty of poetry and taste in 
the study of the crumbling, lonely settlement. Miss Keene 
is a very pretty heroine, Mrs. Brimmer is a_ pleasant 
American Mrs. Nickleby. The earlier chapters provoke curiosity, 
and set one reading with some eagerness of interest and expecta- 
tion of the end. This seems a good deal to say in favour of a 
“summer novel,” as the Americans call these romances, which 
have not the stern purpose of a Howells nor the austere ethics of 
a Tolstoi between their “twa boords.” In fact, Mr. Bret Harte’s 
new novel will answer its purpose very well, and provide plenty 
of holiday entertainment for the readers who approach it with no 
fell design of criticism. It is written in a style naturally and 
not forcibly picturesque; there is no attempt to produce a litera 
effect by odd, strained constructions and square words set to fi 
round holes. But—there is always a “ but”—if one is obliged to 
read The Crusade of the “ Excelsior” critically, to pause and weigh 
and estimate, then it really becomes doubtful whether one is amused. 
Criticism and critics have no right to exist according to 
authors who like only untempered adulation. It is certain that 
the critic brings with him a new element into the book he is 
reading. The book is written to entertain, and entertainment is 
apt to vanish, to melt away, when the critical ingredient meets it. 
Amusement, that volatile essence, disappears. When we come to 
be critical over The Crusade of the “ Exceisior” we are compelled 
to suspect it of being too long. Here was material for a capital 
ehort story, wherein the fantastic unreality might have escaped 
notice. But the tale fills two volumes—not very tightly ae 
—and the fantastic unreality becomes too manifest if examined 
closely and for some time. In fact (reading deliberately and 
judicially) we cannot believe in the romance. This may be a 
subjective fault on the side of the reader. There are persons 
so incredulous, so sceptical, that they cannot believe in She, 
They are to be pitied, perhaps to be despised, but their limi- 
tations of belief do not discredit the real existence of 
Ayesha, In the case of The Crusade of the “ Excelsior” 
‘we may be in fault, but we cannot believe in Hurlestone, the 
American who flees all up and down the world because he has 
married a minor poet (female), who is a divorcée and wants to 
be divorced again. THurlestone is just our old friend “ The 
Stranger,” sufticiently criticized in Pendennis. Mr. Bret Harte 
seems half-conscious of this, for he makes one of his other cha- 
racters think of Hurlestone as “a dark, impulsive, hysterical 
stranger.” The old, old Stranger, with his cloak and his 
diamond ring, as we see him on the stage of Chatteris Royal, 


was comparativel usible, But in a country as familiar with 
Divorce as with Been we cannot believe in Hurlestone. As for 
his wife, we are truly om | when “ all that was finite of this 
gifted woman was forwarded by Adams’s Express Company from 
San Juan to receive sepulture among her kindred at Keokuk, 
Iowa.” This divorced lady trouvére, this Louise Labé of the impas- 
sioned Western Democracy, this singer of “ the liberation of women 
from certain enforced domestic shackles,” never actually mixes 
with the persons on the stage. She is a new character, and we 
sincerely trust that Mr. Bret Harte may one day tell the story of 
her adventurous life. She does but cross the scene in her singing 
robes, a silent figure behind the actors, 
Oixeat, & yivar, xal és Spnv 
dxpa, kai els Yuxns éveyxapevn, 

we may say, with Crinagoras. Let this be her epitaph, written 
lightly with the fingers of the past on the dust above that far-off 
tomb in Keokuk, lowa. As for her “unmet” correspondent, 
Leonidas Perkins, he combines the heart of the old Spartan king 
with the ready speech of the country editor. On him, too, riddled 
with Mexican bullets, may earth lie light! But, critically con- 
sidered, he is an impossible character; whereas the States are 
full of Euphemia and the poems of Euphemia. 

For the rest, the Pacific fog falls like a veil on the people 
They are cut off from us by a mist, they are no more real than the 
seekers for a deathless land in The Earthly Paradise. Perhaps 
we should except Doiia Isabel; she is very nice and natural, 


HALF A CENTURY.* 


O make the grand tour from England to Italy was once cone 
sidered equivalent, in the satirical phrase of Ben Jonson, to 
studying “men’s minds and manners with Ulysses.” A progress 
much more extensive and of goy Pye facility may be 
accomplished by the reader of Mr. Shand’s impressions of the 
changes in men and manners during the last fifty years, many 
of which will be familiar to our readers. Not through a glass 
darkly, but in a series of bright sketches, the results of the 
of time, as reflected in all of social life, are set forth with 
an artist's discrimination of the value of proportion. Mr. Shand’s 
survey is decidedly cheerful. His is not the burden of “ change and 
decay,” as in the familiar hymn. It is change and development, 
or change and evolution; and Mr. Shand knows how to give 
emphatic illustration of the reasonableness of his attitude. He does 
not trouble himself with vaticination on the one hand or indulge 
in solemn head-shakings over the good old days. Most of these 
sketches offer something more than mere contrast. They blend 
the characteristics of past society and present like the sweet and 
the tart that make ans the salad. Although a true believer in 
progress and the wisdom of this age, Mr. Shand will not quarrel 
with us if we find most of the sweetness in the past, and are not 
greatly moved by the new order which subverts the old “ lest one 
good custom should corrupt the world.” It is enough for the wise 
that the custom was gi Customs are now so shortlived, save 
a few hardy, much-threatened survivals, there is little fear for a 
corrupted world. When Mr. Shand rings the cha on new 
and old, as in “ The Old and New Farmers,” “ The Old and New 
Labourers,” and so forth, we are pleasantly reminded of the 
charming ballad of the old and young courtier. In these papers 
retrospect is cunningly combined with the world of to-day, so 
that the clash of things past and present results in an agree- 
able juxtaposition of images, dissimilar in outward show, yet 
of curious affinities. By an allusive touch, literary 
or pictorial, the of years is instantly realized, and past 
and present are brought face to face, often with a whimsical 
incongruity that suggests the sudden encounter at a street corner 
between a septuagenarian and the ghost of his youth. Victorian 
in habit, he becomes for the nonce Georgian in spirit. 

The variety of topics discussed by Mr. Shand is of course con- 
siderable, but the actual field of observation iseven more extensive 
than might be imagined from the table of contents. Without the 
least assumption of the guide or the commentator, Mr, Shand is a 
pleasant and thoughtful companion. He does not hurry us from 
one extremity of the period to the other, or point the moral of 
progress at the expense of true es ana and sound judg- 
ment. The intermediate phases of change in the professions and 
callings of men, the conventions of society and the evolutions 
in the political world, are touched with a light hand and skil- 
ful tion of tone; and in such matters it is the intermediate 
that is important. We may not acutely deplore the disappear- 
ance of the old farmer, or the old labourer, or the old sports- 
map, but the presentment of these worthy antiques in Mr. Shand’s 
rural sketches compels us to feel a sentimental pang to find 
the world improved despite the loss of types so interesting. 
The pathos of the clouds that gather round the setting sun clings 
to these picturesque figures. It is the compensating privilege of 
things past to assume a glorified guise. Even Mr. Shand, with 
his laudable hatred of excess in contrasting the past and the pre- 
sent, is not proof against the mute appeal of time long past. In 
one of the most graphic of those sketches which he devotes to 
illustration of the locomotive disposition, as Gray calls it, and of 
ancient and modern methods of travel, he falls insensibly into the 
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appropriate vein of the old iament for Je temps jadis. “ Where 
is the Paris we used to know so well?” Where, indeed, are the 
bad old inns of the Continent, with those strange delicates and 
classic wines that refreshed the deliberate traveller by caléche or 
t-chaise? It is enough to take the heart out of the most 
inveterate believer in Pullman express and Cook's tickets to read 
Mr: Shand’s too sympathetic description of “the hooded rumble 
and the roomy impérial,” the savoury fillets of wild boar “ from 
the Pontine marshes,” the wool-stoppered flasks of Chianti or the 
cobwebbed Falernian. With sincere cordiality we respond to his 
natural regret fur the vanished vetturino. But Mr. Shand is 
too impartial to suffer us long to enjoy the luxury of these tender 
petrospections, He adjusts the balance in two capital papers on 
Ireland, in which contrasts and changes are suggestively depicted, 
and shows excellent grounds for bis healthy optimism in the 
chapters on “The Old and New Clergyman,” the Working Classes, 
the Colonies, Anglo-Indians, and “ Our Criminals.” On the 
whole his judgment is not less indisputably sound than his pic- 
tures of the round of life, both in the past and in the present, are 
instinct with vitality and delineated with force and fidelity. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


M SIMON’S Jlistotre du Prince de Bismarck (1) is by no 
e means a bad book, but he has himself pronounced a 
damaging condemnation of it in the preface. “ Pour lui [Bis- 
marck },” he says, “ I’heure de la postérité n’a pas encore sonné et 
dans le grand livre de l'Histoire une page blanche reste réservée 
pour ce jugement final.” Exactly; and why try to fill the page 
up before the time? If M. Simon’s book were mere gossiping 
memoirs, this objection might not apply. But they are nothing 
of the kind, and attempt instead a politico-historical discussion of 
the Prince’s career. It is too soon for that. 

M. Philippe Daryl’s London notes (2) are generally interesting, 
and though not invariably amusing, are often thatalso. The writer 
does not look at things English with an entirely philosophic eye 
(thus, for instance, when he is angry with the insular self- 
sufficiency of the late Mr. Trollope and the living Mme. Galletti 
di Cadilhac for complaining of Italian dirt, he forgets that he is 
practically granting their case); but he is a very Solon-Solomon 
compared with most of his class. 

M. de Kératry’s sketches in A travers le passé (3) are a kind of 
cross between reminiscences and short tales. The longest of them, 
“Sous la tente en Crimée,” is almost a novel. We do not think 
that these mixed modes are good, and M. de Kératry has a rather 
conventional way of treating them. The best is “ Ali,” a really 
— and touching story of the fidelity of a little negro boy in 

exico. 

Le (4) is the most powerful novel by a little-known 
writer in France that we have read since Pitchoun! Its only 
faults are, first, that the catastrophe is rather too clearly seen; 
secondly, that the book might be compressed a little with 
advantage, and, thirdly, that, though all the characters 
are perfectly human, no one of them quite “ stands 
out of the canvas.” But the situation, the story, the 
ironic moral are all extremely well handled, though, of course, 
the last is not new. How good Captain Duprat commits crime 
after crime, and wrecks his own happiness and that of others out 
of affection for a daughter who is vot his and devotion to the 
memory of a wife who was unfaithful to him, is admir- 
ably told, while the ordinary respectable, reasonable mean- 
ness of the jeune premier Labanére is a near approach to 
genius. As for M. Henri MRabusson (5), he seems to 
have succumbed, or nearly so, to the great danger of clever 
novelists nowadays, who seem to go to dulness as naturally a3 a 
lettuce goes to seed. A novel of to-day about a man of to-day— 
why is it bound to be dull? But the critic finds nobody 
to answer his question. Ja fille de Dosia (6), if not 
exempt from the kind of danger which always accom- 
panies even the suggestion of a sequel, is as pleasantly read- 
able as its author’s work nearly always is, and the picture of a 
mother’s difficulties when she is confronted with a kind of resur- 
rection of her own dilloes in the person of her child is not 
unamusing. This is more than we can say for ***(7). The 
designation is more of acommon than of a proper name, but the treat- 
ment is much the same as that of L’impératrice Wanda, The sub- 
de based upon the story of the late unhappy King of Bavaria. 

is is a piece of bad taste in itself, and it is not redeemed by 
any success in handling. It is most deeply and sincerely to be wished 
that the clumsy snobbishness of this kind of writing, for reviving the 
popularity of which we fear M. Daudet must bear the blame, ma 
soon go out of fashion. If anybody wants to know what wicked, 
clever, brutal, abandoned, hypocritical, powerful fiends the 
Germans are, and what unfortunate angels are usually concealed 
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in French coats, let him read La belle espionne (8), which, by 
the wey, is not a bad specimen of the roman-feuilleton. M. de 
Villiers de L'Isle Adam is a person of very considerable abilities in 
verse and prose and by no means the least of the Parnassian school. 
In Triboulat Bonhomet (9) he has tried to unite the mystical and 
the grotesque, a diflicult bat not impossible task, in which he has 
succeeded to some extent, and with greater directness and sim- 
licity of handling would have succeeded even better. Finally, 
lish readers who know Zoukis Laras may be glad to read 
some novelettes of its author, translated by that accomplished 
medisvalist and Philhellene, the Marquis de Queux St. 
Hilaire (10). 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


‘A YS and Addresses, by the Rev. J. M. Wilson (Macmillan 

& Co.), must be numbered with the limited class of books in 
which style and theme are attuned to admirable accord. Most of 
the lectures that make up this volume have already circulated in 
detached form, and they all merit and will amply repay the 
attention of the larger audience to whom tracts make no appeal 
and pamphlets savour of the ephemeral. Full of thought ex- 
pressed in clear and vigorous language, these addresses are well 
calculated to induce thinking and clarity of vision in the reader. 
They possess, moreover, that most convincing kind of eloquence 
that springs from single-hearted sincerity, and is wholly free from 
factitious rhetoric or weak-eyed sentiment. The subject of the 
second paper, “ Morality in Public Schools, and its Relation to 
Religion,” is one which the Head-master of Clifton is especially 
qualitied to treat, and Mr. Wilson's handling of a delicate theme 
shows rare tact and good sense. Common sense is, indeed, 
the conspicuous note of the book. No more bracing quality 
could be desired in the treatment of religious questions in a 
scientific spirit. In the elementary lecture on Evolution, and in 
the extremely able and deeply interesting “ Letter to a Bristol 
Artisan,” the admirable co-relation of matter and style is obviously 
attributable to the just perception of essentials which invariably 
accompanies the gift of common sense. In the first paper the ex- 
position of a complex subject is lucid and exact, and thus is 
popular at once and scientific. The “ Letter” is the most remark- 
able contribution to the volume. It sets forth the reasonableness 


of Christianity, while dealing with the familiar misrepresentations 


of Secularists, and the interesting circumstances of which it was 
the outcome make it hardly possible not to speculate on the 
ultimate influence it exercised on the Bristol artisan whose 
“ modesty and ability ” Mr. Wilson commends, 

Mr. Bela Hubbard's Memorials of a Half- (Putnam's 
Sons) is the work of an intelligent and sympathetic observer of 
man and nature, who settled near Detroit in 1835, two years 
before the constitution of the State, and has collected a mass of in- 
teresting notes on the geology, climate, and antiquities of Michigan. 
Altogether, the book will be found infinitely to the taste of the 
curious reader of desultory habits. He will appreciate the humour 
of an autbor who writes of the State of Michigan as Gilbert White 
wrote of the parish of Selborne and the adjacent territory of 
Alton, The notes on scenery and on the wild birds and animals 
of the district are delightful reading. Very interesting, also, are 
the observations on the monumental tumuli of the mound- 
builders and the still more enigmatic ancient garden beds, These 
antiquities are discussed with no slight acuteness, and are accom- 
panied by illustrations, partly from Schoolcraft and from original 
sources, The concluding essay on meteorology, with its ela- 
borate tables of isotherms, is of considerable scientitic value. 

Various works of antiquarian interest are before us. The 
seventh volume of Collections for a History of Staffordshire, pub- 
lished by Messrs. Harrison & Sons for the William Salt Archw- 
ological Society, chiefly appeals to the historian and genealogist. 
The volume includes an exhaustive account of the ancient family 
of Swynnerton in all its branches, and a transcript of the Subsidy 
Roll of Edward III. (1327), the earliest Staffordshire document of 
the kind extant. 

The second volume of the Middlesex County Records, edited by 
Mr. J. Cordy Jeatireson, with an index by Mr. A. T, Watson, 
contains extracts from the sessions rolls of the reign of James I. 
Of the value of this publication we have spoken in noticing the 
first volume. Equal care and industry have been devoted to the 
new instalment, the leading facts and more striking features of 
which are ekilfully summarized in the editor's introduction. 
Judging from the paucity of trials for witchcraft, Middlesex seems 
to have been a centre of civilization, compared with the rest of 
England, during the reign of James I., the record of the county 
being, as Mr. Jeaffreson says, “creditable on the whole to its 
enlightenment and humanity.” 

The two last volumes of the Camelot Series (London: W. 
Scott) are White's Selborne and Defoe’s Captain Singleton. 
Nothing need be said in praise of either. In the first case, the 
best qualified man now living—Mr. Itichard Jetleries—writes the 
brief introduction, Mr. H. H. Sparling has done fairly in his 
preface to not the least of Defoe's lesser masterpieces, 

We have received new volumes of Zhe Antiquary (Elliot 


(8) La belle espionne. Par B. Millan et A. Etiévant. : 

(9) Triboulat Bonhomet, Par le Comte de Villiers de L’Isle Adam. 
Paris: Tresse et Stock. 


(10) Nouvelles grecques. Par D, Bikélas, Paris: Didot. 
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Stock) and of Walford’s Antiquarian Magazine (Redway ), two 

serials of well-proved repute. Perhaps it isa oa little odd to find 

in the latter an article entitled “The Genesis of In Memoriam.” 
There is not much of the form, and less of the nag! of hed wg | 

in Colonial Ballads, Sonnets, and other Verse, b 

Preston (Boston : Houghton & Oo.) “ Giotto’s hist Picture” 

commences thus :— 

Th h the Tuscan meadows 4 

Walked the painter Cimabue. poe 


More successful, and in a simpler strain, are 
Ballads.” 


Mr. G. Gladstone Turner, who is nsible for Somnia 
(Longmans & Co.), is evidently a faithful student of Poe. This is 
ad he i improves on the stanzas “For Annie” in “ A Christmas 

arol ” 


the “Colonial 


Yet grieve not for me—I 
Am happy at last. 
My wounds are all healed, and 
‘The fever is past ; 
Life’s fever is over, 
I rest me! at last! 
When not en dy, Mr. Turner is vulgar, as in 
“ Society,” or dull—a pes frequent for indication. 

Among new editions we must note The Antiquary, by Sir Walter 
Scott, with capital woodcuts by various hands (Ward, Lock, & 
Co. i The Princess Casamassima, by Henry James (Maemillan & 
Co.); Fenimore Cooper’s The Pathfinder, in Messrs, Warne & 
Co.'s “Crown ” Library ; Lady Branksmere, by the author of 
Molly Bawn (Smith, Elder, & Oo.); Love the Debt, by Richard 
Ashe King (Smith, Elder, & Co.) ; and translations of M. Du 
Boisgobey’s Ceur Volant and L’ Héritage d'un Forgat by Sir Gilbert 
as , entitled Fickle Heart and The Felon’s Request (J. & R. 

axwell). 

We have also received The Two Swords, by Mrs, Marshall 
(Seeley & Oo.) ; The Poems of Leopardi, translated by Frederick 
Townsend (Putnam’s Sons); Education in the Home, the Kinder- 

ten and the Primary School, by Elizabeth P. Peabody (Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co.); Noble Workers in Humble Life, by the 
Rev. E. N. Hoare ( elson & Sons); Poems, by A. Baker, R.N. 

Bemrose) ; Christine's Crook, by 8S. S. Hamer (Ward, Lock, & 
S003 Jack's Year of Trial, by Annie 8S, Swan (Nelson’ & 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi. 
cations: and to this rule we can make no exception, 


NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 

The ADVERTISEMENT DEPARTMENT has been REMovED from 38 
to 83 Southampton Street. All communications respecting 
ADVERTISEMEN'S should therefore be addressed to Mr. Joun Harz, 
83 Sourmampton Street, Srranp, Lonpon, W.C. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITIOS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART, 
Price 6d. 


ConTENTs OF No, 1,657, JuLy 30, 1887: 


Lord Salisbury at Norwich. 
The Naval Review and Afterwards. Sir George Trevelyan. 
The Cass Case. Literature as a Business. 
Bounties. The Afghan Frontier. 
The Parting of the Ways in Ireland. The Colonial Conference. 
Mr. Healy’s Suspension. Chatterboxes in Side Boxes. 
The Young Men of the Day. 
Vocabularies. Old Clothes. Byron’s Grave. 

Leo Xi/l. and the Temporal Power. The Chestnut Bell, 
Our Merchant Shipping. A Dramatic and Musical Retrospect. 
Billingsgate. The Selden Society. 

In the Two Houses. The State of the London Theatres, 

A Precaution Against Fire, 

After Paradise. 

Guide Books. The Logic of Money. 

Some Recent Works on Celtic Literature. | About Dogs. 
Dictionary of National Biography—Vol. XI. 

Novels. The Fables of Avianus. _A History of Tithes. 
Picture Books. The Chandos Classics. | German Literature. 
The Crusade of the “Excelsior.” Half a Century. 
French Literature, New Books and Reprints. 


London ; Published at 88 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
“PUT UP A PICTURE IN YOUR ROOM.”—LeicH Hoyt. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET. 
SPLENDID COPIES OF THE OLD MASTERS, 

From all the celebrated Galleries of Europe, in PERMANENT AUTOTYPE, 
H.M.’s COLLECTIONS BUCKINGHAM PALACE AND WINDSOR CASTLE, 
THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, 

GRAND AUTOTYPES from the PAINTINGS in these COLLECTIONS, 
THE ART OF BARTOLOZZI. One Hundred Examples, 

THE “LIBER STUDIORUM” OF TURNER, 

Copies of Reynolds, Gainsborough, Lawrence, and Rare Works from the Print. 

Room, British Museum. 
Paintings, Drawings, Engravings, Photographs, &c. carefully Framed. 
An Illustrated P: — *Autotypein Relation to Household Art,” with Press 
Hotices, free per post, 
Fine ‘Art Catalogue, 124 pp. price 6d. free per post. 
THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 
ALHAMBRA T HEAT R E~ 


The Fashionable —-_ Beautiful Ballets. First-Class Variety Entertainment, 
ome and other S Selections. king Concert. 


“HE VALE of TEARS,” DORE'S LAST GREAT 
GALLERY, 3 New Bond Street, — Leaving the Pratorium,” and his other 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EIDELBERG COLLEGE, Heidelberg, 


Dr. A. HOLZBERG, M.A., ot Gdttingen and Heidelberg. 
A. B. CATTY, B.A., late Scholar, Christ’s Coll., Cambridge, 
W. LAWRENCE, M.A., late Scholar, St, John’s, Oxon, 
Preparation for Army and all Exams. 
Army Candidates are taken in a separate house. 
Mr. Carry’s London Address, care of J. SHEARMAN, Esq., 3 New Inn, W.C. 
Escort will leave London September 14. Full particulars on application. 
OWENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, — ENTRANCE 


OLARSHIPS, &c., for Session 1887-8. 


1, OLIVER HEYWOOD  SOMOLARSHIP, £50 per annum for two years, 
2. BISHOP FRASER SCHOLARSHIP, £40 per ann’ eanum fir tap years. (Candidates must 
ve passed the Victorian University Preliminary Examination of June or October 1887.) 
Subjects for both: Classics and Ancient History. Candidates must not be more than 
twenty years of age. 
3. SEVEN ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS, varying in value from £12 to £20, 
Subjects : Classics, English, Mathematics. 
For further information apply to Dr. GREENWOOD, Principal, or 
H. W. HOLDER, M.A., Registra». 


JAMES’S COLLEGE, South Leigh, Witne ey, , Oxford.—Highest 
* Class Church of England School. Scholarships at Public Schools. Special care taken 
of Delicate Boys. Mealthy situation. Spacious grounds.—Apply to Rev. HKAD-MASTER, 


(GG LENALMOND—TRINITY CC COLLEGE (in the Perthshire 


Highland 
Classical and Modern Sides—the latter_a practical education for 
upon life. Preparations for Indian Civil Service, Army nd 
xaminations. 
SEVERAL BURSARIES of the value of £50 will be awarded in July. 
For wn dng prospectus, &c., apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Glenalmond, N.B. 


[SLE of WIGHT COLLEGE, Limited, near Ryde, 
Visitor—The Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of WINCHESTER. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD ROLLO. 
Chairman of Council—The Attorney-General, Sir RICHARD WEBSTER, ' omen 
Vice-Chairman—Lieut.-General Sir HENRY DALY, K.C.B.,C.1. 
D. TEESDALE, M.A., New ‘College, 


ot a climate, rivate Chapel, Ra ‘quet and Fives C 
Bathing and Boating.—For Prospectuses, apply to the SECRETALY, 


S'. THOMAS’ S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
LBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1887-8 will commence on October 1, when Introductory 
Address will be delivered by R. W. REID, Esq. F.R.C.S., esee 7 

TWO ENTRANCE SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, of 125 guineas and £60 res 

on ober an an su mistr: Phy: ither 
Botany Zoology, the option of of Candi« 

8 Classes are held throughout the year for the “ PRELIMINARY al 

INTERMEDIATE M.B.” ‘Examinstions of the UNIVERSITY of LONDON” 

Ali Hospital Appointments are open to Students without extra charge. — 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of iderable value are ional E 
tions, as also several Medals. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by bn ae Entries may be made to Lectures 
or to Hospital Practice, and special arrangements are made for Students ri their 
second or subsequent years; for Dental for Qualined Practitioners 

Several Medical Practitioners and Private Families residing in the nei ‘hood receive 
residence and supervision, and a register of is kept in the 

re! 's office. 

ang be obtained from the Medical Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 


RW: RETO. Pace Vice- Dean. 
ONDON SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN.—The 


COUNCIL y the Nati ssociation for suj supplying ‘emale Medical 
id to the Women ot to otk offer TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of a 
out of money collected in Great Britain for the Countess of D ufferin's Jubilee Fund.— 
Apply. Mrs. THORNE, 39 Henrietta Street, Brunswick Square, W.C. 


GT, PAUL'S PREPARATORY SOHOOL, COLET HOUSE, 
ont mn (0) ite south of St. Paul's 
ER, M.A.., late Scholar oF Balliol Coll 
BO Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MastT. = 


_ PAUL'S PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 1 Pembridge 


Vill: 
Mr. DDRUP, M.A., late of St. John’s Cambridge. and 
late aster at St. Paul's Pre tory Schi ngton, prepares 
rrangements have been made for the Pupils of this Schoo! to yierhg AL. 4 arge 
Recreation Ground of the West Kensington School on Cricket, 
&c.—For Prospectus, apply to the MASTER. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL. —Mr. B. HALCOMBE, BA. 


(of King’s College, former]; of of Winchester, ‘and and 


in the Classical Tripos receives vee at for 
holarship and Entrance at the differen Schools. Balaham Rectory 
Cambridge 
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